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T is the purpose of this paper to consider in a very summary 
manner one aspect of the connection between epistemology 
and ethical method. 

In recent years much stress has been laid upon the necessity 
of a complete separation between ethics and metaphysics. From 
many different quarters has come the insistence that the phe- 
nomena of ethical science are not to be prejudged by any meta- 
physical bias, but must be subjected to the same mode of 
treatment that is applicable to the data of all the natural sciences. 
The psychological facts of the moral consciousness and the 
historical growth of moral practices are to be simply and scien- 
tifically traced and described, and no tincture of metaphysical 
notions regarding the nature of the self and man’s place in the 
cosmos is to adulterate our pure and empirical narrative of the 
facts. Consequently, it is urged, ethics is to be viewed and 
treated as an empirical science, bearing the same relations to 
metaphysics as physics or any other natural science sustains. 
Moreover, since epistemological theory is such a vital part of 
any metaphysics, the demand for the separation of ethics easily 
lends itself to the view that a natural scientific account of the 
moral consciousness and life involves no epistemological presup- 
positions othef than the capability of the human mind to tell the 
plain tale of its own experience. Ethics is thus to be saved from 
being vitiated by epistemological as well as by metaphysical pre- 
sumptions. 


' Read before the American Philosophical Association, April 1, 1902. 
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Now, whatever historical justification there may be for such 
declaration of the independence of ethics from metaphysics, it 
can safely be asserted of the present time at least that no one is 
interested in maintaining that ethics is to be looked upon as an 
entirely derivative science, whose principles are to be a@ friori 
deduced from some formal metaphysical principle. And, further, 
it is a present-day truism that all knowledge is ‘ empirical,’ in the 
sense of being concerned in the last resort with the description of 
matters of fact or experience. But in unhesitatingly adopting 
such a position, we may be led to suppose the divorce between 
ethics and metaphysics an absolute one, and to overlook the very 
essential influence that certain ultimate metaphysical notions exer- 
cise upon our theories of morality. For example, it is one of the 
tasks of metaphysics to ascertain the ontologic significance of 
human personality and its relation to the universe at large. And 
upon our attitude towards this question must depend the terms 
and categories in which the ‘facts’ of morality are construed. 

Those who emphasize the need of a pure empirical account do 
not seem to be fully conscious of the truth that their own theo- 
ries presuppose a more or less definite metaphysical conception 
of the self, and a more or less determinate epistemological view 
of the knowing processes. If one’s metaphysics leads to a view 
of man simply as one object among other objects, and of the self 
as the mere result of psychological and biological processes, then 
the naturalistic categories that are applicable to all natural science 
will be considered as adequate also for the description of moral 
phenomena. But the very same /acts of expertence must neces- 
sarily be otherwise described, if one entertains a radically differ- 
ent conception of the self. And our description will be an 
equally faithful empirical account. Naturally, if we regard the 
self as a mere aggregate of “ various cravings for satisfaction of 
various kinds,” as a mere sum-total of psychological processes, 
our ethical method is predetermined. But it does not seem ex- 
travagant to assert that such a notion of the self is no less meta- 
physical and no more empirical than many another rival view, 
inasmuch as it is not clear that an examination of experienced 


facts forces upon us the notion of the self as an aggregate. Such 
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a presupposition is just as much or just as little ‘ speculative ’ as 
any other metaphysical postulate, and is not to be enforced upon 
us by the magic word ‘ empirical.’ 

In fact, it would seem that the demand for the independence 
of ethical science is based upon a more ulterior ground than 
appears upon the surface, and implies something more than the 
proper insistence that the data of every science shall be treated 
by themselves and for their own sake, without regard to further 
theoretical considerations. And this ground and implication are 
to be discovered, it seems to me, in the general epistemological 
foundation which supports that type of ethical theory to which 
allusion is made, and which as such preéstablishes our mode of 
reviewing the facts of morality. The underlying epistemology 
seems to look upon the knowing process as dualistic, and to 
assume the existence of facts that can be found, ordered, and 
described, without suffering symbolic transformation or undergo- 
ing supplementation on the part of the mind itself. Such a posi- 
tion seems to take it for granted that there are certain facts, which, 
so long as we do not transcend actual experience, admit of only 
one description. The assumption is that so long as we employ the 
categories of empirical description, the resulting account of the 
facts is valid; whereas any further activity of the mind simply 
predicates ideal contents, which result in speculative symbolism 
and may or may not be true of the real facts. A recent writer, 
who represents in ethical theory the tendency referred to, has said 
that the premises of his method of treating moral phenomena are 
‘that whatever is real must be in the last resort reducible to some 
fact or facts which fall within an actual experience,” and the pur- 
port of his discussion he therefore declares to be “‘ the elimination 
from our concepts of validity and obligation of the symbolic ele- 
ments which in common usage they include, and the definition of 


' Conse- 


them as far as possible in terms of pure experience.” 
quently, in order to discover the pure facts of actual experience, he 
examines primitive moral practices, sketches their evolution, and 
investigates the simplest and most rudimentary psychological 
forms in which the distinctively moral sentiments can be detected. 


‘A. E. Taylor, Zhe Prodlem of Conduct, p. 366. 
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Epistemologically, this would seem to imply that our primary 
experiences somehow bring us face to face with reality, and that 
all further elaboration on the part of thought means the addition 
of mental predicates and the erection of an ideal system for 
which we have no guarantee of real validity. On these premises, 
the standard — indeed all that we can know to be authoritatively 
true — of reality must lie in that which was the beginning of 
knowledge. It does not appear to be of fundamental theoret- 
ical concern, from this special point of view, what name we may 
employ to indicate the primary reaction of consciousness on its 
content — whether we call it a ‘given sensation,’ or an act of 
‘simple apprehension,’ or a fact of ‘ pure experience,’ or whether 
we use some other equivalent term. The postulate involved is 
that in the simplest experience, rather than in the more complex, 
we are, as it were, in more direct contact with reality. Hence we 
may be said to have two kinds of knowledge, since the knowl- 
edge which issues from thought supplementation can only classify 
under its own symbols and abstract terms the realities or facts 
given in another kind of knowledge resulting from pure exper- 
iencing. Starting thus with a dualistic view of the knowing pro- 
cesses, verification is made to consist in a comparison of our in- 
terpretation with the facts of the simplest experience, since to 
ascertain the facts we must be sent to the primary data and trace 
all the more complex phenomena back to the pure experiences, 
which, as ‘actual’ rather than ‘symbolic,’ must be the source of 
validity. 

The procedure of ethical science, when based upon this gen- 
eral epistemological point of view, naturally seems inevitable. 
Ultimately, we are confined to a strict psychological account of the 
genesis of moral approbation and disapprobation, and to an ex- 
position of the transitions which the moral consciousness and 
conduct have undergone. With a psychological description is 
usually interwoven also some biological explanation. Naturally, 
emphasis is laid upon the changing character of moral manifestation, 
particular virtues and their transmutations are subjected to minute 
analyses, and the relativity of moral obligation is an unavoidable 
conclusion. Absoluteness of moral distinctions is not discover- 
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able in the rudimentary form of moral consciousness, is not a fact 
of pure experience, and therefore is a symbolic supplementation. 

Now the point that I wish to note is, that this mode of ap- 
proaching the problem of moral conduct is just as essentially 
founded upon epistemological presuppositions as any other 
method of dealing with moral phenomena ; that it assumes a sys- 
tem of epistemology, more or less definite in its main outlines, 
and cannot therefore claim assent on the ground that it alone re- 
mains loyal to experience, and that it alone describes the actual 
facts. The premises upon which the procedure is based predefine 
the nature of a so-called fact, preclude from the realm of fact 
many of the elements that go to make up the complex structure 
of human knowledge, and predetermine the source of validity and 
truth. What facts are, and hence the description of facts and the 
estimation of their significance, are essentially affected by the 
epistemological basis. The adequacy of the view must be ad- 
judged by the adequacy of the epistemological presuppositions, and 
the method of treatment cannot lay any special claim to the ad- 
vantage that it alone is true for concrete reality and actual experi- 
ence. 

If one starts out with an opposed view of the knowing process, 
the facts are thrown into a different light, and the description of 
them receives a different significance, while equal fidelity to ex- 
perience is maintained. If we suppose, with Bosanquet, for 
example, that consciousness takes the form of judgment, if our 
epistemology leads us to insist that the processes of knowledge 
are all the same in character, that judgment is the primary act 
of consciousness, that the so-called facts of experience are not 
given or apprehended in any unique way, but that, in so far as 
they are constituents of our experience, they are already related 
and interpreted by the activity of the mind, then there seems to 
be no reason for asserting that the later and more complex judg- 
ments are ‘symbolic,’ and the original ones true of actual experi- 
ence. The very notion.of experience itself becomes transformed ; 
there is no antithesis between what, from the opposing point of 
view, is termed ‘ pure experience’ and ‘symbolic supplementation,’ 


between reality and ideal predication. If we hold that knowing 
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is all of a piece, there is in knowledge no such distinction as 
‘speculative’ and ‘real’; the supplementation is not regarded as 
something external or superadded to real experience ; it is viewed 
as the essential fulfillment, as the intrinsic explication, of all that 
is implied in the earlier and simpler experiences. From this 
standpoint, it may be urged that, unless the supplementation is 
an inner realization, the more judgments the mind makes, the 
further away from factual reality we get, inasmuch as the ideal 
qualifications which form our classification and interpretation 
always remain different from real experience. Thus the up- 
building of our structure of knowledge would end simply in the 
erection of an ideal system, as futile as fanciful, and we should 
scarcely have the right even to call it ‘symbolic,’ if ‘symbol’ 
mean in this connection the token or sign of reality. 

As soon as it is admitted that consciousness takes the form of 
judgment, that the primary act of consciousness is an act of judg- 
ment, the same in kind and character as the most complex act 
of thought, there would seem to be no special reason for the 
conviction that our first and simplest experiences are the pure 
and true reporters of reality. If the interpreting activity of con- 
sciousness is the necessary condition of experience, without which 
there would be no facts and no experience at all, the primary act 
does not differ in kind from the higher forms of judgment, and 
hence is no unique mirror of reality. From this point of view, 
thought elaboration is not looked upon as external supplementa- 
tion or symbolic interpretation, but as an ever fuller and richer 
account, in which the true nature of reality for us is ever more 
completely unfolded and reflected. 

On these principles, verification is not made to consist in an 
appeal to primary data, and validity is not judged by tracing 
symbols back to the so-called facts of an actual experience. 
Symbol and fact are equally symbolical or equally real, for the 
validity of the whole unitary process of the knowing conscious- 
ness must stand or fall with the validity of any of its stages. 
The ultimate test must be a higher judgment of the coherence 
of our system of knowledge. In making such a test, it may 


often become necessary to retrace our steps and to judge over 
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again whether each advance made was rationally justifiable, but 
the simplest experiences are not regarded as the sole sources of 
validity ; they are themselves tried by the same test as the more 
complex elaborations of thought. 

When we approach the problems of ethics from this epistemo- 
logical point of departure, the view of the experienced facts of 
morality, the method of treating them, the resulting description, 
and the criterion of validity are necessarily other than those 
which follow from the opposed epistemological view-point. From 
this standpoint, the psychic processes that the ‘new psychology ’ 
regards as primary are, as Professor Miinsterberg has been of 
late vigorously reminding us, just as much abstractions from 
‘real’ experience as the concepts of physics are. If physics 
deals with physical processes without regard to the knowing 
consciousness, empirical psychology treats of psychic processes 
without consideration of any unity of consciousness, and both 
standpoints may be described as equally abstract, each alike 
resulting in a partial representation of the full concrete ex- 
perienced events. The case being thus viewed, psychology 
can in no sense claim to give an account of the real facts, since 
its whole procedure is based upon abstractions which are made 
solely for methodological purposes. Hence, in our descriptions 
of moral phenomena, the emphasis, on these premises, is not laid 
upon the psychological genesis of moral distinctions. We are 
primarily concerned, not with particular desires as such, which 
tend towards particular directions, but with the judging activities 
of self-conscious and moral beings. Stress is placed, not so much 
upon the psychological causes and survival values of the varying 
stages of moral development, as upon the conscious and teleo- 
logical judgments of human persons. The transmutations of 
particular virtues and the temporality of moral customs are not 
of such preéminent significance, since interest is focused mainly 
upon the process as a whole and the lasting distinction between 
right and wrong in human conduct. The development of mor- 
ality is consequently regarded, not as a mere process or sequence 
of particulars, which follow from psychological and biological 


necessities, but as a unitary evolution, governed by conscious 
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teleology. We look upon our latest and most highly developed 
judgments of moral phenomena as the explicated truth and 
validity of all that was implied in the earliest and simplest moral 
manifestations. If absoluteness of moral obligation cannot be 
discovered as a clear and conscious factor in primary experience, 
its validity is not impugned so long as it can be found as a legiti- 
mate implication of the consciously developing process. 

In this brief way, it may be indicated that there may be a result- 
ing description of moral facts very different from the one pre- 
viously sketched, and yet essentially true to real experience ; the 
concepts of what constitutes real experience are diverse, inasmuch 
as in the one case the higher and more complex elaborations of 
thought are not supposed to introject an element of impurity into 
pure experience, to introduce symbolism for the classification of 
experiened actualities. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that what has been said is 
not intended to militate against the value of a genetic account of 
morality, or to oppose the necessity of the historical method in 
dealing with the data of ethical science. Genesis, however, may 
be taken at different levels, so to speak. We may describe 
genetically any set of phenomena as constituting a mere series, 
characterized by the bare fact that one stage succeeds upon 
another. Or we may give a different genetic description of the 
same phenomena, if we view them as constituting a uniform whole, 
the parts of which are teleologically interrelated. And it seems 
to me that in the application of the historical method to the study 
of morality there is a tendency to take a genetic account in the 
former sense alone, and to restrict its scope to an investigation of 
origins and transitions ; these are then regarded as the actual 
facts, which together make up the sum-total of the process. 
But, on the other hand, we may give a genetic description of the 
way in which a conscious self, as distinguished from a mere experi- 
encing subject, asserts its personal identity as the underlying 
unity of its transient experiences, and sees in the advance to 
higher forms the demand imposed by its own nature as active 
intelligence and moral personality. Apert LEFEVRE. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 














THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUALITY.’ 

“T “HE subject of individuality has come to the fore in recent 

discussions in both epistemology and metaphysics. In 
metaphysics, Professor Royce has dealt with the matter most 
thoroughly ; and in recent discussions on the epistemological 
relations of the natural sciences and history, Windelband and 
Rickert have emphasized the individual as the center of interest 
in the philosophical consideration of history. It seems timely, 
therefore, to offer some reflections which I have made in approach- 
ing the subject from a somewhat different standpoint. What has 
most interested me recently has been the problem of method, and 
my consideration of the question has proceeded in the following 
order. First : Can the problem as to the nature of individuality be 
attacked by a method distinct from that of ordinary psycholog- 
ical analysis? Second: What are the limits of application of 
such a method, and what do these limits imply in regard to the 
real nature of the individual? Third: What are the ethical and 
metaphysical bearings of this study? The first and second phases 
of the problem I treat in this paper under one heading. Before 
proceeding to the discussion of these phases of the main problem, 
I wish to indicate very briefly the general logical aspects of the 
subject. 

1. The Logic of Individualty.—In science, and still more in 
practical life, judgments of individuality occupy a peculiarly im- 
portant position. This fact has been overlooked wherever the 
methods of natural science have dominated general thought. 
For in the more exact of the natural sciences the individual fig- 
ures as a mere particular, and hence is a vanishing quantity. Law 
as universal tends to be hypostatized, and the universal is re- 
garded as the only object of knowledge. Even biology treats the 
individual only as an example of the class. This procedure of 
natural science is entirely justified within its own limits. But it 
becomes illegitimate when it is made an absolute principle and all 


1 Paper read at the first annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association. 
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knowledge is limited to universals. When the individual is not 
admitted to be an object of science, the inference is either that the 
real is unknowable, or that the individual is unreal. This atti- 
tude is a prejudice engendered by the undue preponderance of 
natural science. We find it even in recent idealistic philosophy. 
Indeed, it goes back to Aristotle ; for he, while holding that the 
real is individual, yet regarded the universal as the true subject 
matter of science, ‘“‘ for one knows anything only in so far as it 
is one and the same and has a universal.”' And he goes on to 
say: “If there is nothing besides the individual, there is nothing 
thinkable (voyrov) but all things are perceptual (a¢o/+772) and there 
is no knowledge.” Now, there is an alternative position, viz., 
that knowledge is not limited to universals. In the above state- 
ments, Aristotle is still under the influence of the Platonic dualism 
of ideas and things. It is time that philosophy freed itself from 
this prejudice inherited from an earlier stage of science, and that 
it recognized the inseparability of the perceptual and conceptual 
elements in knowledge, and the mutual relations of the universal 
and the particular as complementary functions of the developing 
individual. 

It is obvious that the most important practical judgments 
we make are our judgments of individuality. The conduct of 
business and of life are based on judgments of individual char- 
acter. But these have always a universal aspect. I never make 
a judgment about a particular person, ¢. g., ‘ John Smith is an 
honest man,’ without thereby uniting in one pulse of thought the 
universal and the particular. Moreover, my judgment in such a 
case, if valid, has a universal character in another aspect, since it 
must hold for all men judging under like conditions. Any valid 
judgment, then, no matter how particular its subject, is a genu- 
ine bit of knowledge, and, as such, entitled to a place in the uni- 
versal system of knowledge. No real judgment is merely par- 
ticular. The universal is implied in the simplest judgments, such 
as ‘it rains,’ ‘the sun shines.’ Every judgment is an zudivid- 
ualization of knowledge. The particular, in being conceived in 
terms of universals, is defined, 7. ¢., given an individual character. 


1 Metaphysics, B. IV. 
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The universal is differentiated, 7. ¢., limited and defined by its 
application to this particular. The more universals we can at- 
tribute to a particular item of perception, the more we have in- 
dividualized it. The richest knowledge is the most highly indi- 
vidualized, 7. ¢., embodies the most intimate union of particular 
and universal. 

Now, since the human individual is more than any other in- 
dividual conceivable and describable in terms of universals, and 
since, in being so described, it gains in uniqueness of character, 
it offers in its own nature the clue to the solution of the problem 
as to the relation of the universal and the particular in thought. 
If we think an atom of matter or a unit of force, the particular 
tends to evaporate wholly in the universals involved in our 
thinking. On the other hand, if we think and define a human 
person, the universals of the definition only serve to give the 
person a more distinctive character. The human individual, 
as I hope to show more clearly, exists only in so far as 
it is in constant process of realizing the union of universal and 
particular, of that which is immediately given and that which 
is thought —in other words, the human individual is always 
potentially and in process, actually although imperfectly, the con- 
crete universal. He takes on universality as he develops from a 
merely natural individual into a person, 7. ¢., into an individual 
whose impulses and tendencies are being organized into a system. 
This, I take it, is what is meant by the attainment of individual 
character. In this connection, Hegel's treatment of the individual 
is of great importance. His significant statement, that personal- 
ity is at once universal and particular, puts the problem before us 
in its logical aspects. The reality for him is the concrete universal. 
But, when it comes to the relation of the concrete universal to 
the empirical person, Hegel's treatment is unsatisfactory. He 
gives no definite or clear account of the groundwork of human 
individuality, and in his ethics he slights the individual. Never- 
theless, it seems to me_that the solution of the logical and 
epistemological problem lies in the direction indicated by Hegel. 


I must proceed at once to my main topic. 
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2. Some Methods and Principles of the Study of Individuality. 
Whether we approach this subject from the standpoint of a 
general world-theory or from the standpoint of the empirical 
study of man, the central philosophical problem is the same, 
viz., as to the existence and nature of the principle of individua- 
tion. Is there any inherent principle of unity in the individual, or 
can he be wholly accounted for in terms of heredity, environment, 
etc.? To putthe question abstractly, is the individual more than 
the meeting point of universal elements of being? While the 
current treatment of man in history, literature, ethics, and politics 
makes assumptions on this matter, the fundamental questions in- 
volved are not adequately handled by any existing empirical sci- — 
ence, notwithstanding much vague talk about the psychology of 
individual character, of genius, of religion, etc. It would seem 
the obvious answer to say that these are questions for psychology. 
This science does, indeed, enable us to take the first step. Evi- 
dently we cannot determine the nature of the principle of indi- 
viduation without a preliminary analysis of the conscious self into 
its universal aspects or modes. This analysis psychology offers 
to us in the familiar distinction of cognition, feeling, and volition, an 
analysis which has its roots in the everyday thought and speech 
of men. It may be that (as I hold) a two-fold division into cog- 
nition and feeling-impulse or conation is more fundamental ; but 
in view of the present lack of agreement on this point the current 
division may be used provisionally. Our results will not be ma- 
terially affected, and the study of individuality may shed some 
reflected light on this very problem of psychological analysis. 
But psychology carries its analysis still farther, and some 
progress has been made towards a psychology of individual dif- 
ferences. These are treated, for example, by Dr. L. W. Stern 
under the following heads: Differences of Sensibility, of /ntuition 
Types, of Memory and Association ; Types of Conception, of Atten- 
tion, of Capacity, of Combination, of Judgment, of Reaction, of Feel- 
ing and psychological Zempo and Energetic. Inquiries of this 
sort undoubtedly have a value and interest of their own. Their 
results do shed some light on the ultimate differences between in- 
dividuals, and Stern is right in claiming that they have a bearing 
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on the problem of individuality, which he calls the twentieth cen- 
tury problem far excellence. But these differential analyses do 
not get beyond the periphery of the matter. Statistics and 
measurements of these highly specific differences bear about the 
same relation to the innermost nature of the individual that the 
statistics of certain colors or flowers, as mentioned by Browning 
or Tennyson, bear to the creative imaginative genius of these 
poets. These differences, counted and measured by the psy- 
chologist, are not the striking and important variations which lie 
at the roots of character. The latter can be best indicated by a 
comparison of the relative grades of intensity and the proportion 
of mixtures of the universal and elementary aspects, cognition, 
feeling, and volition. The data are concrete cases of unitary 
selves studied in action. By the comparative method we get 
certain broad types of men, in whom (1) intellect is subordinated 
to will, (2) will to intellect, (3) both to feeling, etc." 

If we study individuality, as compounded of these universal 
human elements, we may arrive at a fairly exhaustive classifica- 
tion by the method of comparison. Of course it would be im- 
possible and useless to take into account every possible shade of 
difference between selves. But such a classification would result 
in the establishment of relatively well-defined types. These types 
would be constituted and characterized by the relative intensity or 
proportion in which the fundamental aspects or modes of conscious- 
ness are combined in individuals. There would be types in which 
one aspect predominated, types in which two were balanced, 
types in which all were harmoniously blended, etc. Now, we 
have ready to our hand in the creations of the great dramatists 
and novelists striking types of individuality corresponding to the 
indicated division. Every great character of fiction (Dichtung) 
is a type incarnating in a striking manner some universally 
human attribute or combination of attributes. Thus imaginative 
literature furnishes us with material for a comparative study of 

! Ribot gives such a classification in his ‘ Psychology of the Emotions’: A. Funda- 
mental Division—(1) Sensitive (Contemplative—Hamlet, Lmotiona/—Rousseau), 


(2) Active (Leaders—Julius Caesar, etc.), (3) Apathetic (Intellect—William the 
Silent—Philosophers, etc.) ; B. Secondary Division, various combinations of funda- 


mental types. 
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individuality and gives us important suggestions for delimitation 
of types. ‘‘ The great epochs in the history of poetry in Europe 
are at the same time divisions in the poetic conceptions of the indi- 
viduation of universal human nature.’’' Moreover, history offers 
striking experiments in individual differentiation. I have only 
to suggest the contrasts and resemblances between Rousseau 
and Napoleon the First, Coleridge and Carlyle, Bismarck and 
Nietzsche, to show at once the data which history offers for a 
comparative study of individuality. 

But when we have made a fairly exhaustive comparison and 
classification of individual types, on the basis of the manifested 
intensity of the fundamental modes of human consciousness 
and their relative proportions in combination, we have only 
reached the threshold of the philosophical problem of individua- 
tion. We have established some principles and perhaps laws of 
differentiation, we have accounted for the individual in terms of 
the common elements of humanity; but have we got to the 
roots of individual differences? Have we prubed the secret of 
individuality ? No, we have heretofore left wholly out of account 
that which is presupposed in every combination of basic differ- 
ences, namely, the wzity of the individual. The central philo- 
sophical interest lies in determining the principle of individuation, 
and our method has so far only concerned itself with the prin- 
ciples of differentiation. It has assumed the individual unity as 
a datum. But the individual is not an indivisible unity of con- 
scious life and purposes solely by virtue of the peculiar propor- 
tion of mental elements which differentiates him from others of 
his own species. This differentiation may render him striking 
and picturesque in the eyes of his fellows, it may make him a 
saint or a tyrant, a ruthless embodiment of will, a sensitive 
dreamer, a cringing coward. By virtue of the proportions and 
relations of the elements of consciousness, he will be describable 
from the outside, and as he exists for the spectator of his actions. 
He can be compared with others, his nature can be conceived and 
communicated in terms of universals, since he will express the 

'Dilthey, W. ‘‘ Beitrage zum Studium der Individualitit.’’ Siteungsberichte der 


Berliner Academie der Wissenschaften, 1896. 
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characteristic quality of his interests and purposes in his uttered 
thoughts and deeds. From the sum total of his work, we can 
infer with more or less certainty the inner character of his person- 
ality. What is so presented to us is the persona or mask by which 
he chooses to appear before the world, and by which the world 
sees and recognizes him, but we have not yet penetrated to, much 
less accounted for, the wzty which fuses this particular differenti- 
ation of the common life into an indivisible whole. ‘“ Die Theile 
habt Ihr in der Hand ; fehlt leider nur das geist ge Band.” The 
elements of the unique individual may all be present, but without 
a principle of individuation they must remain forever external to 
one another. These elements do not make the living whole. 
The inner bond of connection is missing. 

We must not confuse the principles of differentiation with the 
principle of individuation. By reason of their absolute distinct- 
ness, no account of the individual in terms of physical and psy- 
chical heredity and of physical and social environment can ex- 
plain the coalescence of these inherited and acquired qualities 
into one indivisible conscious life. It would seem to follow that 
the principle of individuation cannot be identified with any single 
element or aspect of consciousness as this is analyzed by the 
psychologist. Zhought tends to universality of function. It is 
individuated only in so far as I feel it to be going on in me, and 
in so far as its free or impeded exercise gives rise to pleasure or 
pain in me. And the persistence of thought’s activity depends 
on a volitional continuity. The wé/ seems to express, through 
the utterance of the self’s interests and purposes, the uniqueness 
of the individual life. Nevertheless the w#// can hardly itself be 
the principle of individuation, since it is, after all, dependent for its 
inception on the unity of direction given to impulse by the un- 
sharable feeling-life of the individual, and for its continuance 
and coherence on the progressive attainment of some measure of 
harmony in that feeling-life. Will gets its coloring and its bent 
from feeling, and its guidance from thought. Hence, weé/ indeed 
expresses the individual life, but, on account of its purely out-go- 
ing or externalizing function, it cannot be identical with the inner 


unity from which it originates and which it is never able to bring 
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to more than partial utterance. What is, I think, the commoner 
view, rightly regards the principle of individuation as a feeling of 
self, but not a separate and distinct feeling, capable of being an- 
alyzed and compared with other specific feelings. It is nota 
feeling in the specific psychological meaning of the term, but 
rather lies beneath analysis. The term feeling, when used in 
this connection, indicates the essential intimacy and inwardness 
or immediacy of the individual selfhood. But the immediacy of 
self-feeling which constitutes the individual does not exclude 
mediation or development. The principle of individuation is not 
to be conceived as an iron circle which forever prevents expan- 
sion. The individual expands and develops by increasing differ- 
entiation of expression. The content of the immediate self-feel- 
ing, which constitutes the unity of the individual, expands corre- 
spondingly. The immediacy of the inner life gets content from 
the mediacy of the growing and differentiating self. The inner 
feeling of unity is inclusive of the most varied elements of experi- 
ence. Hence the greatest possible differentiation of contents is 
not excluded by the feeling of individuation. This feeling has 
both conserving and expanding functions. My conclusion, then, 
is that the principle of individuation is an immediate state of feel- 
ing, which at once constitutes a permanent unity of life and holds 
a developing and differentiating content of consciousness. 

The expansion and deepening of the immediate feeling-life by the 
growth in complexity and harmony of the differentiating elements 
of selfhood, marks the development of the natural individual into 
a personality. At the outset, by reason of the lack of organiza- 
tion amongst the differentiating tendencies and impulses in the 
self, there is a want of stability and harmony in the inner feeling- 
life. The unity of the individual in feeling and the differences in 
his impulses fall apart, because of the discrepancy between the 
immediate unity and the many impulses. The unity is very im- 
perfectly realized. The activity of the self is anarchical and un- 
stable. The gradual organization of impulses into a system is, 
on its inner side, the fusion of the differential factors with the in- 
dividuating principle. On its outer side, this organization ap- 


pears as the growth of a stable personality, which, by virtue of its 
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harmony and consistency, becomes increasingly conceivable and 
describable, that is, takes on universal aspects. The individual, 
then, is constituted by the union of a group of differentiating 
impulses with an inner unsharable feeling of self-hood. 

To say that the principle of individuation lies in feeling is to 
say that for science individuality is a Amiting concept— an idea 
which we may approximately express in terms of the universal 
aspects of consciousness, approximately account for in terms of 
its own contents, but which must forever transcend description 
and explanation. While the comparative study of individuality 
therefore constantly points to a real principle of individuation as 
the condition of the existence of types and varieties of individuals 
with their rich and varied contents, the principle itself remains 
as the imiting condition of our study. The analysis of a personal- 
ity will never explain or comprehend its unity. On the contrary, 
the inner immediate feeling of personality, being the condition of 
its intellectual, emotional, and volitional manifestations, is at once 
the presupposition and the limit of all analysis. The inner 
principle of individuality is not to be understood by any process of 
syllogism or formal inductive inference, but only by the exercise 
of the sympathetic imagination, by an intuitive apprehension akin 
to that involved in the appreciation of a work of art. The men- 
tal process employed in the interpretation of human selves is, in 
its final step, of the same order as that involved in the feeling for 
beauty. Both depend on the reverberation in the observer of a 
feeling which gets only partial and inadequate expression in the 
object. The beautiful object symbolises a feeling — the objective 
and generalized expressions of personality symbolize the inner 
feeling-unity of another self. Hence the individual is knowable, 
but not by mere conceptual and discursive processes of thought. 
Conceptual knowledge and scientific description rest (in this case 
even more than anywhere else in the world of fact) on an ulti- 
mate basis of immediate apprehension, on an intuitive act or feel- 
ing. There is no irreconcilable opposition between the two orders 
of knowledge. Here preéminently, but everywhere in some 
degree, they stand in mutual dependence as coordinate factors 


in the growth of knowledge as a living whole. 
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Recognizing the fundamental distinction between the limiting 
concept of individuality and the elements of differentiation, the 
comparative study of individuals may bear fruitful results in the 
classification of types, in the interpretation and practical treatment 
of personality, in the investigation of the conditions and laws of 
the temporal genesis of personality, etc. It will treat universal 
conscious elements as the raw material of the individual life, and 
note the outcome in thought and action of various relative propor- 
tions of mixture of these elements. Perhaps the value of such a 
study, which keeps in mind at once the distinction and the rela- 
tion between differentiation and individuation, will be greatest in 
its bearings on theoretical and practical ethics and on metaphysics. 
These bearings I proceed to suggest here in outline. 


3. Applications of the Study. 


The complexity of individual types shows plainly the futility of 
any abstract system of ethics, and the impossibility of laying down 
universal laws for the ethical life. In particular, the complexity of 
individual differentiations, when considered in connection with the 
transcendence by the individual unity of life of all existing social 
contents of experience, would seem to indicate that the ethical 
end or highest good is definable only in terms of individuality, in 
other words, definable only in terms of that which is itself a 
limit to definition, and that hence society cannot furnish ultimate 
norms of conduct. The individual, of course, must not be 
regarded as an atomic entity separated from all social relations. 
But, inasmuch as the individual is not constituted simply by the 
mixture of the universal human attributes, inherited or acquired, 
an ethical philosophy which attempts to define the highest good 
in purely social or general terms leaves out of account the most 
significant and central aspect of the human self. It follows that 
no philosophy of history or sociology can be adequate which tries 
to account for the individual solely in terms of heredity and en- 
vironment. The individual remains a transcendental factor in 
history, society, and ethics. From this point of view, one who 
notes the present widespread tendency to solve all ethical and 


sociological problems by the shibboleths of the social conscious- 
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ness and social will, must regard Nietzsche’s doctrine as a 
valuable although exaggerated reaction, in its emphasis on the 
supremacy of the individual. It would be interesting to trace the 
bearings of our principle on pedagogics. 

And, finally, the methods and results of such a study of indi- 
viduality not only point the way towards a metaphysics of indi- 
viduality, but also gives to such a metaphysics a positive, em- 
pirical basis. From the standpoint of this paper, it is neither a 
long nor an unwarranted step to the position that human indi- 
viduals, so variously and manifoldly compounded, and yet not 
compounds but living and indivisible units, must have an origin 
transcending the world of present experience, that they must be at 
least the most significant manifestations of the Absolute. 

This study would seem to indicate that the most important 
qualification we can make of the Absolute is precisely that it is 
the source and ground of human individuality. It would pass 
the limits of this article to offer any extended justification of this 
position. My object is simply to indicate the connection be- 
tween the methods and principles outlined and the ultimate prob- 
lems of ethics and metaphysics. In conclusion, I would point out 
that, looked at in this way, the Absolute, so far from being ab- 
stract, becomes precisely the most complex and individual kind 
of being thinkable by us men. From this point of view, one sees 
the Absolute to be implied and involved in the heart of human 
experience. We do not subtract from the significance of human 
experience, but rather, emphasizing its unique and individual 
quality, we relate the Absolute with all that has value and per- 
manence in the human individual. To know the Absolute, then, 
is to appreciate the innermost nature of the individual life and the 
various types of human individuality from the side of their mean- 
ings and implications as elements in the organized system of re- 
ality. 

J. A. LeiGuton. 

HOBART COLLEGE. 


























POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HILOSOPHY, as the ultimate criticism of all human inter- 
ests, may be approached by avenues as various as these 
interests. Moreover, only when philosophy is discovered as the 
implication of a common and well-recognized human interest, is 
the significance of its function properly appreciated. For the 
sake of such an understanding of philosophy, those who find 
either inspiration or entertainment in poetry are invited to con- 
sider certain of the relations between poetry and philosophy. 

We must at the very outset decline to accept unqualifiedly the 
poet’s opinion in the matter, for he would not think it presump- 
tuous to incorporate philosophy in poetry. “No man,” said 
Coleridge, ‘‘ was ever yet a great poet without being at the same 


’ 


time a great philosopher.”” This would seem to mean that a great 
poet is a great philosopher, and more too. We shall do better to 
begin with the prosaic and matter of fact minimum of truth: 
some poetry is philosophical. This will enable us to search for 
the portion of philosophy that is in some poetry, without finally 
defining their respective boundaries. It may be that all true 
poetry is philosophical, as it may be that all true philosophy is 
poetical ; but it is much more certain that much actual poetry is 
far from philosophical, and that most actual philosophy was not 
conceived or written by a poet. The mere poet and the mere 
philosopher must be tolerated, if it is only for the purpose of 
shedding light upon the philosopher-poet and the poet-philos- 
opher. And it is to the philosopher-poet that we turn, in the 
hope that under the genial spell of poetry we may be brought 
with understanding to the more forbidding land of philosophy. 
Poetry is well characterized, though not defined, as an inter- 
pretation of life. The term ‘life’ here signifies the human 
purposive consciousness, and active pursuit of ends. An inter- 
pretation of life is, then, a selection and account of such values in 
human experience as are actually sought or are worth the seeking. 
For the poet all things are good or bad, and never only matters 
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of fact. He is neither an annalist nor a statistician, and is even 
an observer only for the sake of a higher design. He is one who 
appreciates, and expresses his appreciation so fittingly that it 
becomes a kind of truth, and a permanently communicable ob- 
ject. That “unbodied joy,” the skylark’s song and flight, is 
through the genius of Shelley so faithfully embodied, that it may 
enter as a definite joy into the lives of countless human beings. 
The sensuous or suggestive values of nature are caught by the 
poet’s quick feeling for beauty, and fixed by his creative activity. 
Or with his ready sympathy he may perceive the value of some 
human ideal or mastering passion, and make it a reality for our 
common feeling. Where the poet has to do with the base and 
hateful, his attitude is still appreciative. The evil is apprehended 
as part of a dramatic whole, having positive moral or zsthetic 
value. Moral ideas may appear in both poetry and life, as the 
inspiration and justification of struggle. Where there is no con- 
ception of its moral significance, the repulsive possesses for the 
poet’s consciousness the zsthetic value of diversity and contrast. 
Even where the evil and ugly is isolated, as in certain of Brown- 
ing’s dramatic monologues, it forms, both for the poet and the 
reader, but a part of some larger perception of life or character, 
which is sublime or beautiful or good. Poetry involves, then, 
the discovery and presentation of human experiences that are 
satisfying and appealing. It is a language for human pleasures 
and ideals. Poetry is without doubt a great deal more than this, 
and only after a careful analysis of its peculiar language could 
one distinguish it from kindred arts; but it will suffice for our 
purposes to characterize and not differentiate. Starting from 
this most general truth respecting poetry, we may now look for 
that aspect of it whereby it may be a witness of philosophical 
truth. 

For the answer to our question, we must turn to an examina- 
tion of the intellectual elements of poetry. In the first place, the 
common demand that the poet shall be accurate in his represen- 
tations is suggestive of an indispensable intellectual factor in his 
genius. As we have seen, he is not to reproduce nature, but the 
human appreciative experience of nature. Nevertheless, he must 
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even here be true to his object. His art involves his ability to 
express genuinely and sincerely what he himself experiences in 
the presence of nature, or what he can catch of the inner lives of 
others, by virtue of his intelligent sympathy. No amount of 
emotion or even of imagination will profit a poet, unless he can 
render a true account of them. To be sure, he need not define, 
or even explain; for it is his function to transfer the immediate 
qualities of experience : he must be able to speak the truth, and, 
in order to speak it, he must have known it. But in all this we 
have made no demand that the poet should see more than one 
thing at atime. Sincerity of expression does not require what 
is distinctly another mode of intelligence, comprehensiveness of 
insight. It is easier, and accordingly more usual, to render an 
account of the moments and casual units of experience, than of 
its totality. There are poets, little and great, who possess the 
intellectual virtue of sincerity, without the intellectual power of 
synthesis and reconciliation. This distinction will enable us to 
separate the intelligence exhibited in all poetry, from that distinc- 
tive form of intelligence exhibited in such poetry as is properly 
to be called philosophical. 

In his Poetry and Religion, Professor Santayana defines what 
he calls the “‘ Poetry of Barbarism.’"’ ‘ The barbarian,”’ he 
says, ‘“‘is the man who regards his passions as their own excuse 
for being ; who does not domesticate them either by understand- 
their cause or by conceiving their ideal goal.”"' One will read- 
ily appreciate the application of this definition to Walt Whitman. 
What little unity there is in this poet’s world, is the composition 
of a purely sensuous experience, 

** The earth expending right hand and left hand, 


The picture alive, every part in its best light, 
The music falling in where it is wanted, and stopping where it is not wanted 


In many passages Whitman manifests a marvelous ability to dis- 

cover and communicate a fresh gladness about the commonest 

experiences. We cannot but rejoice with him in all sights and 

sounds. But though we cannot deny him truth, his truth is 

honesty and not understanding. The experiences in which he 
' Poetry and Religion, p. 176. 
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discovers so much worth, are random and capricious, and do not 
constitute a universe. To the solution of ultimate questions he 
contributes a sense of mystery, and the conviction 
‘* That you are here — that life exists and identity, 
That the powerful play goes on, and you may contribute a verse.”’ 

His world, as Santayana justly describes it, “is a phantasmagoria 
of continuous visions, vivid, impressive, but monotonous and 
hard to distinguish in memory, likes the waves of the sea or the 
decorations of some barbarous temple, sublime only by the in- 
finite aggregation of parts.” ' 

As is Walt Whitman, so are many poets greater and less. 
Some who have seen the world-view exhibit the same particular- 
ism in their lyric moods; although, generally speaking, a poet 
who once has comprehended the world, will see the parts of it 
in the light of that wisdom. But Walt Whitman is peculiarly 
representative of the poetry that can be true, without being wise 
in the manner that we shall come shortly to understand as the 
manner of philosophy. He is as desultory in his poet raptures 
as is the common man when he lives in his immediate exper- 
iences. The truth won by each is the clear vision of one thing, 
or of a limited collection of things, and not the broad inclusive 
vision of all things. 

The transition from Whitman to Shakespeare may seem some- 
what abrupt, but the very differences between these poets serve 
to mark out a certain interesting affinity. Neither has put any 
unitary construction upon human life and its environment. 
Neither, as poet, is the witness of any world-view, or Weltan- 
schauung, which will mean for us that neither is a philosopher- 
poet. As respects Shakespeare, this is a hard saying. We are 
accustomed to the critical judgment that finds in the Shakespearian 
dramas an apprehension of the universal in human life. But 
though this judgment is true, it is by no means conclusive as re- 
spects Shakespeare’s relation to the philosophical type of thought. 
There can be universality without philosophy. Thus to know 
the groups and the marks of the vertebrates is to know a truth 
which possesses generality, in contradistinction to the particu- 

1 Op. cit., p. 180. 
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larism of Whitman’s poetic consciousness. Even so to know 
well the groups and marks of human character, vertebrate and 
invertebrate, is to know that of which the average man, in his 
hand to hand struggle with life, is ignorant. Such a wisdom 
Shakespeare possessed to a unique degree, and it enabled him to 
reconstruct human life. He did not merely perceive human 
states and motives, but he understood human nature so well 
that he could create consistent men and women. Moreover, 
Shakespeare’s knowledge was not only thus universal in being 
a knowledge of general groups and laws, but also in respect 
of its extensity. His understanding was as rich as it was acute. 
It is true, then, that Shakespeare read human life as an open book, 
knowing certainly the manner of human thinking and feeling, 
and the power and interplay of human motives. But it is 
equally true, on the other hand, that he possessed no unitary 
conception of the meaning and larger relations of human life. 
Such a conception might have been expressed either by means of 
the outlook of some dominating and persistent type of person- 
ality, or by a pervading suggestion of some constant world- 
setting for the variable enterprise of mankind. It could appear 
only provided the poet’s appreciation of life in detail were deter- 
mined by an interpretation of the meaning of lifeaswhole. Shake- 
speare apparently possessed no such interpretation. Even when 
Hamlet is groping after some larger truth that may bear upon 
the definite problems of life, he represents but one, and that a 
strange and unusual type, of human nature. And Hamlet’s re- 
flections, it should be noted, have no outcome. There is no 
Shakespearian answer to the riddles that Hamlet propounds. The 
poet’s genius is not less amazing for this fact ; indeed, his pecu- 
liar distinction can only be comprehended upon this basis. Shake- 
speare put no construction upon life, and by virtue of this very re- 
serve, accomplished an art of unsurpassed fidelity and vividness. 
The absence of philosophy in Shakespeare, and the presence of the 
most characteristic quality of his genius, may both be imputed by 
the one affirmation, that shere is no Shakespearian point of view. 

This truth signifies both gain and loss. The philosophical 
criticism of life may vary from the ideal objectivity of absolute 
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truth, to the subjectivity of a personal religion. Philosophy aims 
to correct the partiality of particular points of view by means of 
a point of view that shall comprehend their relations, and effect 
such reconciliations or transformations as shall enable them to 
constitute a universe. Philosophy always assumes the hypothet- 
ical view of omniscience. The necessity of such a final criticism 
is implicit in every scientific item of knowledge, and in every 
judgment that is passed upon life. Philosophy makes a distinct 
and peculiar contribution to human knowledge by its heroic 
effort to measure all knowledges and all ideals by the standard 
of totality. Nevertheless it is significant that no human indi- 
vidual can possibly possess the range of omniscience. The most 
adequate knowledge of which any generation of men is capable, 
will always be that which is conceived by the most synthetic and 
vigorously metaphysical minds ; but every individual philosophy 
will nevertheless be a premature synthesis. The effort to com- 
plete knowledge is the indispensable test of the adequacy of prevail- 
ing conceptions, but the completed knowledge of any individual 
mind will shortly become an historical monument. It will be- 
long primarily to the personal life of its creator, as the articula- 
tion of his personal covenant with the universe. There is a 
sound justification for such a conclusion of things in the case of 
the individual, for the conditions of human life make it inevitable ; 
but it will always possess a felt unity, and many distinct features, 
that are private and subjective. 

Such a projection of personality, with its coloring and its selec- 
tion, Shakespeare has avoided; and, very largely as a conse- 
quence, his dramas are a storehouse of genuine human nature. 
Ambition, mercy, hate, madness, guilelessness, conventionality, 
mirth, bravery, deceit, purity —these, and all human states and 
attributes save piety, are, upon his pages, as real, and as mys- 
terious withal, as they are in the great historical society. For 
an ordinary reader, these states and attributes are more real in 
Hamlet or Lear than in his own direct experience, because in 
Hamlet and Lear he can see them with the eye and intelligence 
of genius. But Shakespeare is the world all over again, and 
there is loss as well as gain in such realism. Here is human 
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life, no doubt, and a brilliant pageantry it is; but human life as 
varied and as problematic as it is in the living. Shakespeare's 
fundamental intellectual resource is the historical and psycholog- 
ical knowledge of such principles as govern the construction of 
human natures. The goods for which men undertake, and live 
or die, are any goods, justified only by the actual human striv- 
ing for them. The virtues are the old winning virtues of the 
secular life, and the heroisms of the common conscience. Be- 
yond its empirical generality, his knowledge is universal only in 
the sense that space and time are universal. His consciousness 
contains its representative creations, and expresses them unspoiled 
by any transforming thought. His poetic consciousness is like 
the very stage to which he likens all the world: men and women 
meet there, and things happen there. The stage itself creates no 
unity save the occasion and the place. Shakespeare’s conscious- 
ness is universal because it is a fair field with no favors. But 
even so it is particular, because, though each may enter and de- 
part in peace, when all enter together, there is anarchy and a 
babel of voices. All Shakespeare is like all the world seen 
through the eyes of each of its inhabitants. Human experience 
in Shakespeare is human experience as everyone feels it, as com- 
prehensive as the aggregate of innumerable lives. But human 
experience in philosophy is the experience of all as thought by 
a synthetic mind. Hence the wealth of life depicted by Shake- 
speare serves only to point out the philosopher’s problem, and 
to challenge his powers. He will find here material, but not re- 
sults ; much to philosophize about, but no philosophy. 

Our discussion up to this point has attributed to poetry very 
definite intellectual factors that nevertheless do not constitute 
philosophy. Walt Whitman speaks his feeling with truth, but 
in general manifests no comprehensive insight. Shakespeare has 
not only sincerity of expression but an understanding mind. 
He has a knowledge not only of particular experiences, but of 
human nature ; and a consciousness full and varied like society 
itself. But there is a kind of knowledge possessed by neither, 
the knowledge sought by coordinating all aspects of human ex- 
perience, both particular and general. Not even Shakespeare is 
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wise as one who, having seen the whole, can fundamentally inter- 
pret a part. But though the philosopher-poet may not yet be 
found, we cannot longer be ignorant of his nature. He will be, 
like all poets, one who appreciates experiences or finds things 
good, and he will faithfully reproduce the values which he dis- 
covers. But he must justify himself in view of the fundamental 
nature of the universe. The values which he apprehends must 
be harmonious, and so far above the plurality of goods as to 
transcend and unify them. The philosopher-poet will find real- 
ity as a whole to be somewhat that accredits the order of values 
in his inner life. He will not only find certain things to be most 
worthy objects of action or contemplation, but he will see why 
they are worthy, because he will have construed the judgment 
of the universe in their favor. 

In this general sense, Omar Khayyam is a philosopher-poet. 
To be sure his universe is quite the opposite of that which most 
poets conceive, and is perhaps profoundly antagonistic to the 
very spirit of poetry ; but it is none the less true that the joys to 
which Omar invites us are such as his universe prescribes for 


human life. 
** Some for the Glories of this World ; and some 


Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come ; 
Ah! take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 


Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum.’’ 


Herein is both poetry and philosophy, albeit but a poor brand of 
each. We are invited to occupy ourselves only with spiritual 
cash, because the universe is spiritually insolvent. The immedi- 
ately gratifying feelings are the only feelings that the world can 
guarantee. Omar Khayyam is a philosopher-poet, because his 
immediate delight in ‘‘ youth’s sweet-scented manuscript” is part 
of a consciousness that vaguely sees, though it cannot grasp, 
“this sorry scheme of things entire.” 


‘¢ Drink for you know not whence you come, nor why ; 


Drink for you know not why you'go, nor where.’’ 


But the poet in his world view ordinarily sees other than 
darkness. The same innate spiritual enterprise that sustains 
religious faith leads the poet more often to find the universe pos- 
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itively congenial to his ideals, and to ideals in general. He 
interprets human experience in the light of the spirituality of all 
the world. It is to Wordsworth that we of the present age are 
chiefly indebted for such imagery, and it will profit us to consider 
somewhat carefully the philosophical quality of his poetry. 
Walter Pater, in introducing his appreciation of Wordsworth, 
writes that “an intimate consciousness of the expression of nat- 
ural things, which weighs, listens, penetrates, where the earlier 
mind passed roughly by, is a large element in the complexion of 
modern poetry.”” We recognize at once the truth of this char- 
acterization as applied to Wordsworth. But there is something 
more distinctive about this poet’s sensibility even than its extreme 
fineness and delicacy; a quality that is suggested, though not 
made explicit, by Shelley’s allusion to Wordsworth’s experience 
as “a sort of thought in sense.” Nature possessed for him not 
merely enjoyable and describable characters of great variety and 
minuteness, but an immediately apprehended unity and meaning. 
It would be a great mistake to construe this meaning in sense, as 
analogous to the crude symbolism of the educator Froebel, to 
whom, as he said, ‘“‘the world of crystals proclaimed, in distinct 
and univocal terms, the laws of human life.” Wordsworth did 
not attach ideas to sense, but regarded sense itself as a communi- 
cation of truth. We readily call to mind his unique capacity for 
apprehending the characteristic flavor of a certain place in a cer- 
tain moment of time, the individuality of a situation. Now in 
such moments he felt that he was receiving intelligences, none 
the less direct and significant for their inarticulate form. Like 
the boy on Windermere, whom he himself describes, 
** while he hung 
Loitering, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind, 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.’’ 
For our purpose it is essential that we should recognize in this 
appreciation of nature, expressed in almost every poem that 
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Wordsworth wrote, a consciousness respecting the fundamental 
nature of the world. Conversation, as we know, denotes an in- 
terchange of commensurable meanings. Whatever the code may 
be, whether words or the most subtle form of suggestion, com- 
munication is impossible without community of nature. Hence, 
in believing himself to be holding converse with the so-called 
physical world, Wordsworth conceives that world as fundamen- 
tally like himself. He finds the most profound thing in all the 
world to be the universal spiritual life. In nature this life mani- 
fests itself most directly, clothed in its own proper dignity and 
peace. But it may be discovered in the humanity that is most 
close to nature, in the avocations of plain and simple people, and 
the unsophisticated delights of children ; and, with the perspective 
of contemplation, even “‘ among the multitudes of that huge city.” 
So Wordsworth is rendering a true account of his own experi- 
ence of reality, when, as in the Prelude, he says unequivocally : 

‘* A gracious spirit o’er this earth presides, 

And in the heart of man ; invisibly 
It comes to works of unreproved delight, 


And tendency benign ; directing those 


Who care not, know not, think not, what they do.’’ 


Wordsworth is not a philosopher-poet because by searching his 
pages we can find an explicit philosophical creed such as this, but 
because all the joys of which his poet-soul compels him to sing 
have their peculiar note, and compose their peculiar harmony, by 
virtue of such an indwelling consciousness. Here is one who is 
a philosopher in and through his poetry. He is a philosopher 
in so far as the detail of his appreciation finds fundamental justi- 
fication in a world view. From the immanence of “the uni- 
versal heart,”’ there follows, not through any mediate reasoning, 
but by the immediate experience of its propriety, a conception of 
that which is of supreme worth in life. The highest and best of 
which life is capable is contemplation, or the consciousness of the 
universal indwelling of God. Of those who fail to live thus fit- 
tingly in the midst of the divine life, Walter Pater speaks for 
Wordsworth as follows: ‘“‘To higher or lower ends, they move 


too often with something of a sad countenance, with hurried and 
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ignoble gait, becoming, unconsciously, something like thorns, in 
their anxiety to bear grapes; it being possible for people, in the 
pursuit of even great ends, to become themselves thin and im- 
poverished in spirit and temper, thus diminishing the sum of per- 
fection in the world, at its very sources.””' The quiet and worship- 
ful spirit, won by the cultivation of the emotions appropriate to 
the presence of nature and society, is the mark of the completest 
life and the most acceptable service. Thus for Wordsworth the 
meaning of life is inseparable from the meaning of the universe. 
In apprehending that which is good and beautiful in human ex- 
perience, he was attended by a vision of the totality of things. 
Herein he has had to do, if not with the form, any rate with the 
very substance of philosophy. 

Unquestionably the supreme philosopher-poet is Dante. He 
is not only philosophical in the temper of his mind, but his 
greatest poem is the incarnation of a definite system of philos- 
ophy, the most definite that the world has seen. That concep- 
tion of the world which in the thirteenth century found argu- 
mentative and orderly expression in the Summa Theologie of 
Thomas of Aquino, and constituted the faith of the church, is 
visualized by Dante, and made the basis of an interpretation of 
life. 

The Divina Commedia deals with all the heavens to the 
Empyrean itself, and with all spiritual life to the very presence 
of God. It derives its imagery from the cosmology of the day, 
its dramatic motive from the Christian and Greek conceptions of 
God and his dealings with the world. Sin is punished because 
of the justice of God; knowledge, virtue, and faith lead, through 
God’s grace and mercy manifested in Christ, to a perpetual union 
with Him. Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise give place and setting 
to the events of the drama. But the deeper meaning of the 
poem is allegorical. In a letter quoted by Lowell, Dante writes: 
“ The literal subject of the whole work is the state of the soul 
after death simply considered. But if the work be taken allegori- 
cally, the subject is man, as by merit or demerit, through freedom 
of the will, he renders himself liable to the reward or punishment 


1 Appreciations, p. 59. 
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of justice.””' In other words, the inner and essential meaning of 
the poem has to do not with external retribution, but with char- 
acter, and the laws which determine its own proper ruin or perfec- 
tion. The punishments described in the /#/ferno are accounts of the 
state of guilt itself, implications of the will that has chosen the part 
of brutishness. Sin itself is damnable and deadening, but the 
knowledge that the soul that sinneth shall die, is the first way 
of emancipation from sin. The guidance of Virgil through hell 
and purgatory signifies the knowledge of good and evil, or moral 
insight, as the guide of man through this life of struggle and 
progress. The earthly paradise, at the close of the Purgatorio, 
represents the highest state to which human character can attain 
when choice is determined by ordinary experience, intelligence, 
and understanding. Here man stands alone, endowed with an 
enlightened conscience. Here are uttered the last words of Virgil 
to Dante, the explorer of the spiritual country: “‘ Expect no more 
or word or sign from me. _ Free, upright, and sane is thine own 
free will, and it would be wrong not to act according to its pleas- 
ure ; wherefore thee over thyself I crown and mitre.” * But moral 
self-reliance is not the last word. As Beatrice, the image of 
tenderness and holiness, comes to Dante in the earthly paradise, 
and leads him from the summit of purgatory into the heaven of 
heavens, and even to the eternal light; so there is added to the 
mere human, intellectual and moral resources of the soul, the 
sustaining power of the divine grace, the illuminating power of 
divine truth, and the transforming power of divine love. Through 
the aid of this higher wisdom, the journey of life becomes the way 
to God. Thus the allegorical truth of the Divina Commedia is 
not merely an analysis of the moral nature of man, but the reve- 
lation of an universal spiritual order, manifesting itself in the moral 
evolution of the individual, and above all in his ultimate com- 
munity with the eternal goodness. ‘Thou shouldst not, if I 
deem aright, wonder more at thy ascent, than at a stream if from 
a high mountain it descends to the base.’ A marvel it would be 
in thee, if, deprived of hindrance, thou hadst sat below, even as 


1 Letter to Can Grande. See Lowell's Essay on Dante, p. 34. 


2 Purgatorio, Canto xxvii., Norton's translation. 
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quiet by living fire in earth would be.”"' Such, in brief, is 
Dante’s weltanschauung, so suggestive of the freer idealistic con- 
ceptions of later thought as to justify Professor Edward Caird’s 
characterization of him, as one who, “ accepting without a shadow 
of a doubt or hesitation all the constitutive ideas of medizval 
thought and life, grasped them so firmly and gave them such 
luminous expression that the spirit in them broke away from the 
form.” ? 

But it must be added, as in the case of Wordsworth, that Dante 
is a philosopher-poet, not because St. Thomas Aquinas appears 
and speaks with authority in the Thirteenth Canto of the Para- 
diso, nor even because a philosophical doctrine can consistently 
be formulated from his writings, but because his consciousness of 
life is informed with a sense of its universal bearings. There isa 
famous passage in the Twenty-second Canto of the Paradiso, in 
which Dante describes himself as looking down upon the earth 
from the starry heaven. “‘ Thou art so near the ultimate salva- 
tion,’ began Beatrice, ‘ that thou oughtest to have thine eyes clear 
and sharp. And therefore ere thou further enterest it, look back 
downward, and see how great a world I have already set beneath 
thy feet, in order that thy heart, so far as it is able, may present 
itself joyous to the triumphant crowd which comes glad through 
this round ether.’ With my sight I returned through each and 
all the seven spheres, and saw this globe such that I smiled at 
its mean semblance; and that counsel I approve as the best 
which holds it of least account ; and he who thinks of other things 
may be called truly worthy.” Dante’s scale of values is that 
which appears from the starry heaven. His austere piety, his 
invincible courage, and his uncompromising hatred of wrong, are 
neither accidents of temperament nor blind reactions, but com- 
pose the proper character of one who has both seen the world 
from God, and returned to see God from the world. He was, as 
Lowell has said, ‘a man of genius who could hold heartbreak at 
bay for twenty years, and would not let himself die till he had 
done his task ”; and his power was not obstinacy, but a vision of 


! Paradiso, Canto i. 
*Caird : Literature and Philosophy, Vol. 1., p. 24. 
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the ways of God. He knew a truth that justified him in his 
sacrifices, and made a great glory of his defeat and exile. Even 
so his poetry or appreciation of life is the expression of an inward 
contemplation of the world in its unity or essence. It is but an 
elaboration of the piety which he attributes to the lesser saints of 
Paradise, when he has them say: “ Nay, it is essential to this 
blessed existence to hold ourselves within the divine will, whereby 
our very wills are made one. So that as we are from stage 
to stage throughout this realm, to all the realm is pleasing, as 
to the King who inwills us with His will. And His will is 
our peace ; it is that sea whereunto is moving all that which It 
creates and which nature makes.” ' 

There now remains the brief task of differentiating the phi- 
losopher-poet from the philosopher himself. The philosopher- 
poet is one who, having made the philosophical point of view his 
own, expresses himself in the form of poetry. The philosophical 
point of view is that from which the universe is comprehended 
in its totality. The wisdom of the philosopher is the knowledge 
of each through the knowledge of all. Wherein, then, does the 
poet, when possessed of such wisdom, differ from the philosopher 
proper? To this question one can give readily enough the 
general answer, that the difference lies in the mode of utterance. 
Furthermore, we have already given some account of the peculiar 
manner of the poet. He invites us to experience with him the 
beautiful and moving in nature and life. That which the poet 
has to express, and that which he aims to arouse in others, is an 
appreciative experience. He requires what Wordsworth calls 
‘‘an atmosphere of sensation in which to move his wings.” 
Therefore if he is to be philosophical in intelligence, and yet 
essentially a poet, he must find his universal truth in immediate 
experience. He must be one who, in seeing the many, sees the 
one. The philosopher-poet is he who visualizes a fundamental 
interpretation of the world. ‘“ A poem,’’,says one poet, “is the 
very image of life expressed in its eternal truth.” 

The philosopher proper, on the other hand, has the sterner and 
less inviting task of rendering such an interpretation articulate to 


1 Paradiso, Canto iii. 
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thought. That which the poet sees, the philosopher must define. 

That which the poet divines, the philosopher must calculate. 

The philosopher must dig for that which the poet sees shining) 
through. As the poet transcends thought for the sake of experi- 

ence, the philosopher must transcend experience for the sake of 
thought. As the poet sees all, and all in each, so the philoso- 

pher, knowing each, must think all consistently together, and 

then know each again. It is the part of philosophy to collect 

and criticise evidence, to formulate and coordinate conceptions, 

and finally to define in exact terms. The reanimation of the 

structure of thought is accomplished primarily in religion, which 

is a general conception of the world made the basis of daily living. 

For religion there is no subjective correlative less than life itself. 

Poetry is another and more circumscribed means of restoring 

thought to life. By the poet’s imagination, and through the art 

of his expression, thought may be sensuously perceived. “ If 
the time should ever come,” says Wordsworth, ‘when what is 

now called Science, thus familiarized to men, shall be ready to 

put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the Poet will lend 

his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will welcome the 

Being thus produced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the house- 

hold of man.””' As respects truth, philosophy has an indubitable 

priority. The very sternness of the philosopher's task is due to 

his supreme dedication to truth. But if validity be the merit of 
philosophy, it can well be supplemented by immediacy, which is 

the merit of poetry. Presuppose in the poet conviction of a sound 

philosophy, and we may say with Shelley of his handiwork, that 

“it is the perfect and consummate surface and bloom of all things ; 

it is as the odour and the colour of the rose to the texture of the 

elements which compose it, as the form and splendour of unfaded 

beauty to the secrets of anatomy and corruption.’’ “ Indeed,”’ 

as he adds, “‘ what were our consolations on this side of the grave 

—and our aspirations beyond it, if poetry did not ascend to bring 

light and fire from those eternal regions where the owl-winged 

faculty of calculation dare not ever soar ?’”’” 


! Observations prefixed to the Second Edition of Lyrical Ballads. 
2A Defense of Poetry. 
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The unity in outlook, attended by differences of method and 
form, which may exist between poet and philosopher, is signally 
illustrated by the relation between Goethe and Spinoza. What 
Goethe saw and felt, Spinoza proved and defined. The universal 
and eternal substance was to Spinoza, as philosopher, a theorem, 
and to Goethe, as poet, a perception and an emotion. Goethe 
writes to Jacobi that when philosophy “lays itself out for 
division,’’ he cannot get on with it, but when it “ confirms our 
original feeling as though we were one with nature,” it is wel- 
come to him. In the same letter, quoted by Professor Caird, 
Goethe expresses his appreciation of Spinoza as the complement 
of his own nature: “ His all-reconciling peace contrasted with 
my all-agitating endeavor ; his intellectual method was the oppo- 
site counterpart of my poetic way of feeling and expressing my- 
self; and even the inflexible regularity of his logical procedure, 
which might be considered ill-adapted to moral subjects, made 
me his most passionate scholar and his devoted adherent. Mind 
and heart, understanding and sense, were drawn together with an 
inevitable elective affinity, and this at the same time produced an 
intimate union between individuals of the most different types.”’ ' 

It appears, then, that some poets share with all philosophers 
that point of view from which the horizon-line is the boundary of 
all the world. Poetry is not always or essentially philosophical, 
but may be so; and when the poetic imagination restores philos- 
ophy to immediacy, human experience reaches its most exalted 
state, excepting only religion itself, wherein God is both seen and 
also served. Nor is the part of philosophy in poetry and relig- 
ion either ignoble or presumptuous, for, humanly speaking, “ the 
owl-winged faculty of calculation” is the only safe and sure 
means of access to that place on high, 

‘¢ Where the nightingale doth sing 
Not a senseless, tranced thing, 
But a divine melodious truth ; 


Philosophic numbers smooth ; 


Tales and golden histories 


, 


Of heaven and its mysteries.’ 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. RALPH BARTON PERRY. 


'Caird: Literature and Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. 60. 











SPENCER’S THEORY OF ETHICS IN ITS EVOLU- 
TIONARY ASPECT. 


“THERE is probably no name which is so intimately associated 

with the idea of an evolutionary ethics as the name of Herbert 
Spencer. It seems fair to say that Spencer has done more than 
any other modern writer to popularize the conception of evolu- 
tion as a type of explanation in philosophical disciplines. The 
language and the whole tenor of Zhe Principles of Ethics is so per- 
meated with the evolutionary idea, that Spencer seems, at first 
sight, to be the representative par excellence of the evolutionary 
type of theory; and yet, upon reflection, one may well ask 
whether even Spencer is a thorough-going evolutionist in his 
theory of morals—whether he logically and consistently holds to 
the principle of evolution in his ethical doctrine. The point 
which the present criticism has to make is just this : that Spencer’s 
theory is not consistent throughout with the principle of evolu- 
tion. Conduct, according to his theory, is directed towards a 
fixed end. He describes activities as developing, but he points to 
an ethical goal which is absolute ; thus he gets an evolutionary 
process with a non-evolutionary result. His principle is used to 
explain only half of the situation; it applies to acts, but not to 
ends. His ethics is, therefore, only half-way evolutionary. This 
conclusion is derived from an attempt to answer the following 
questions: 1. What do we mean by evolution? What, by 
evolutionary ethics? 2. How does Spencer’s theory answer 
the demands which any truly evolutionary theory must 
meet ? 

Spencer’s conception of evolution is stated in this formula in his 
First Principles... ** Evolution is an integration of matter and con- 
comitant dissipation of motion; during which the matter passes 
from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity, and during which the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation.” The following from Windelband sug- 


Ch. xvii, 3 145. 
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gests a definition of evolution in its most general form:' “ Aris- 
totle solved the fundamental problem of Greek philosophy, viz., 
how behind the changing multiplicity of phenomena a unitary and 
abiding being is to be thought—by means of a concept of relation, 
that of development.’’* In other words, this concept is a means 
for thinking the relation between the changing and the perma- 
nent, between being and becoming. These two definitions amount 
substantially to the same thing. They may both be translated 
into terms of “ differentiation and integration.” On the one side, 
increasing coherency stands for the integrating, unifying tendency, 
and on the other, definiteness and heterogeneity may be expressed 
as the diversifying tendency. (It seems needless in so general a 
definition to separate ‘ definiteness ’ and ‘ heterogeneity’ as inde- 
pendent conceptions : we mean by a ‘definite thing’ one which 
has limitations or determinations, and that is precisely what we 
understand by a ‘ heterogeneous thing.’ The more we multiply 
the limits or determinations of anything, the more we increase 
its heterogeneity and definiteness. The two conceptions involve 
each other.) The principle of evolution, then, may be expressed 
as the process of integration in differentiation, of unity working 
through diversity. In the organic world, it is that conception 
“according to which the whole connected system of organic and 
animate beings is regarded as the single process of a development 
of organic forms, determined by the teleological point of view of 
fitness for life.’’* The essential idea in the principle of evolution 
may be conveniently brought out by contrasting with it one or 
two other ways in which men have thought this relation of unity 
to diversity. Pantheism, for example, offers the idea that par- 
ticulars are different stages or conditions of substance ; evolu- 
tion, that particulars are different moments in a single process. 
One is static, the other dynamic. The essential notion in evolu- 
tion is that the transformation continues always to go on. 
Again, in contrasting the principle of evolution with the principle 
of emanation, we find this difference : that, according to the doc- 


' Hist. of Phil., Pt. 1, ch. 3. 
2 The italics are Windelband’s. 
> Windelband, of. cit., p. 640. 
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trine of emanation, the particular form, in working away from the 
original unity, is departing from perfection ; whereas, according to 
the idea of evolution, the Good is the product or end, not the be- 
ginning of the process—it is ahead of the particular activity, not 
behind it. An evolutionary ethics, therefore, must be one ac- 
cording to which the Good is realized in the successive moments 
of a process which is to be described as the continuous tendency 
towards integration in differentiation. 

The general standpoint from which Spencer's ethics will be 
criticised is, that wherever conscious struggles occur, wherever 
there is an alternation of tensions with solutions of tension, there 
is the field of moral judgment. The different impulses which are 
factors in the struggle constitute the content of the Good, and the 
resolution of these forces into a single purpose constitutes moral 
conduct orthe Good. It is the essential postulate of an evolution- 
ary ethics, that these impulses undergo change, that the content of 
the Good is a variable. The Good is never fixed, never absolved 
from contingencies ; the morality of to-day is not the morality of 
to-morrow. The boy who wants to go fishing, and who still has 
some desire to go to school, finally makes a plan by which he 
may do both. The Good here is the final reconciliation or 
arrangement between all the factors which contributed to the 
conflict. In this particular situation, it would have been wrong 
merely to go to school, and wrong merely to go fishing. The 
Good is always in the nature of a mean or compromise ; it is a 
solution of difficulty which embraces and represents all the factors 
in the struggle. In terms of control, the Good is the case where 
every impulse functions in the outcome — where action is con- 
trolled by the whole self. The decision or process of integration 
itself is the Good—there is no further principle of valuation to be 
applied to the process ; this adjustment of impulses into a single 
plan or unit constitutes their valuation. The inclusiveness of this 
plan is the criterion of its rightness. That, therefore, which is good 
to-day will be bad to-morrow; for the arrangements, the plans, 
or the habits of to-day are inadequate to the needs of to-morrow. 
The repeated failures of habit and the constantly necessitated re- 
adjustments are the very nature of conscious and of moral life. 
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Spencer is apparently in harmony with such a point of view 
in the chapter entitled ‘‘ What Ideas and Sentiments are Ethical ?”’ 
He says, in substance: “ Human mind has no originally im- 
planted conscience . . . but . . . the sentiments and ideas cur- 
rent in each society become adjusted to the kinds of activity 
predominating in it.’’ A life of constant external enmity generates 
a code in which aggression, conquest, revenge are applauded, 
and conversely a life of settled internal amity generates a code 
in which harmonious cooperation prevails. If conditions stay 
constant long enough, men will develop the emotions and con- 
science appropriate to this code.' “ Clearly therefore, the con- 
ceptions of right, obligation, duty, and the sentiments associated 
with those conceptions, have a far wider range than the conduct 
ordinarily conceived as the subject-matter of moral science. In 
different places and under different circumstances, substantially 
the same ideas and feelings are joined with classes of actions of 
totally opposite kinds.”’? In such a statement of the relativity 
of the Good, Spencer comes nearest to a really evolutionary ex- 
planation of moral life; but in the rest of his work he is not by 
any means consistent with the principle. There is, indeed, a 
systematic contradiction of it running through all his discussions. 
This may best be brought out by reviewing his distinction between 
‘absolute’ and ‘ relative’ ethics. Speaking of the absolutely right 
and the relatively right, Spencer says: ‘‘In multitudinous cases 
no right, properly so called, can be alleged, but only a least 
wrong.” And again: “ We have to recognize the further truth 
that in many cases where there is no absolutely right course, but 
only courses that are more or less wrong, it is not possible to 
say which is the least wrong.’’* Absolute or ‘ real’ ethics, he 
would hold, has to do only with completely evolved conduct. 
“ Ethics has for its subject-matter the most highly-evolved con- 
duct as displayed by the most highly-evolved being, man — 
is a specification of those traits which his conduct assumes on 
reaching its limit of evolution.”’"* ‘We must consider the ideal 

\Principles of Ethics, Pt. 11, ch. 14, 2 191 
2/bid., Pt. II, ch. 2, 3 122, 
qi 


SJbid,., Pt. I, ch. 15, 
*/bid., ch. 16, 3 107. 
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man as existing in the ideal social state . . . only when they 
co-exist, can there exist that ideal conduct which absolute ethics 
has to formulate, and which relative ethics has to take as the 
standard.”"' Again: ‘‘ This final permanent code alone admits 
of being definitely formulated, and so constituting ethics as a sci- 
ence in contrast with empirical ethics.’’* Spencer seems virtu- 
ally to give up his evolutionary principle, when he adopts phrases 
like ‘the limit of evolution’ and ‘completely evolved conduct.’ 
It is, indeed, a contradiction in terms to speak of evolution as 
stopping—as a static process. There is no final product of 
evolution nor is there any permanent set of habits which is the 
subject-matter of absolute ethics ; for if we were able to imagine 
development as complete, we should see a life of perfected habits 
or pure reflexes—one to which ethical categories would not 
apply. Spencer is looking for the moral end in some one remote 
state, instead of seeing it in every stage of the evolutionary proc- 
ess, the earlier as well as the later. A man is not better than an 
animal simply by virtue of having a more highly evolved and 
complicated organism —that is a fact of descriptive science, not 
of ethics. His moral plane depends upon the adequacy of the 
conscious adjustment within his own environment. The content 
of the moral sphere, therefore, is not some one fixed form of 
social life ; but it is constituted by the impulses which function in 
any conscious struggle whatsoever. This content isa thoroughly 
shifting one, so that what is a moral situation at one time may be 
indifferent or non-moral at another, no particular group of activi- 
ties being identified as the subject-matter of ethics. Spencer's 
designation of the most highly evolved conduct of the most 
highly evolved men as the only subject of a ‘ real’ ethics could 
not, therefore, be admitted; since there must be in the lives of 
savages, perhaps even of animals, points of effort and tension, 
psychic moments in the resolution of some crisis, which are just 
as truly problems of control and complete expression as are the 
activities of the most developed beings. One is included ina 
real science of ethics quite as properly as is the other. 


'Ch. 15, 2 106. 
2Ch. 8, 255. 
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Spencer’s general position is very well illustrated in his defini- 
tion of conduct, and his discussion of ‘‘ Conduct in General.” 
Conduct, he says, is ‘‘the adjustment of acts to ends.”' Ac- 
cording to this definition, the act is manipulated to suit some 
end which is apparently given or fixed. Nothing is said about the 
adjustment of ends to acts. Spencer’s formulation reads as if he 
had in mind three things—the acts, the ends, and the adjust- 
ment between them— and as if the means and the end could ex- 
ist before the adjustment were operative. Such an idea fails to 
recognize that the discrimination of means and end must be made 
within the function or the adjustment itself; this distinction of 
means and end does not exist apart from some problem of adjust- 
ment. There is no third factor or external power determining 
their relation, but they determine each other. Suppose a man 
to be building a sailing. craft ; he has, on the one hand, timber, 
canvas, and ropes, and, on the other, he has in mind a plan. 
His method, now, is not merely to work over the material, but to 
shape and alter the plan as well. The form of constitution must 
be suited to these particular resources quite as much as the 
material must be shaped to the final plan. We should say that 
there is mutual interaction of means and end, or, to be more ex- 
act, that the governing consideration is now the means and again 
the end. The formula “the adjustment of acts to ends”’ fails to 
do justice to the fact that ends are variable as well as means — 
that each influences the other and is immanent in the other. 
Assuming that impulses are the content of conduct, we may de- 
fine conduct itself as the continually shifting disposition of this 
variable content. 

In order to support in some detail the general criticism offered 
above, we may select a few points for discussion from the several 
aspects under which Spencer has formulated his theory of con- 
duct. 

The Physical View. From the physical viewpoint, evolution is 
defined as the maintenance of a “ moving equilibrium.”” We have 
seen that maintaining life, expressed in physical terms, is “ main- 
taining a balanced combination of internal actions in face of 
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external forces tending to overthrow it.”"’ Again : “ The life called 
moral is the one in which the maintenance of the moving equili- 
brium reaches completeness or approaches most nearly complete- 
ness.’’? The ideais here the settled rhythm, the undisturbed bal- 
ance, the perfected equilibrium ; but when this balance is finally 
reached, there is no longer any necessity for morality. 

The Biological View. Conduct, in physiological language, is the 
harmonious fulfillment of all the functions of the organism. 
Spencer says, in effect, that the end is a “ balance of function "’’"— 
that it is the adjustment of internal to external relations — of 
organism to environment. Spencer’s view seems to be that evo- 
lution explains only changes in internal relation, and that it is 
possible for the external relations to develop apart from the 
internal. He appears to maintain that the organism develops 
in response to an environment whose changes are more or less 
accidental and are initiated without reference to the organism. 
He speaks as if some day there would be a complete and perma- 
nant adjustment to environment, and as if man were nearer to 
that final goal than is the amceba. Such a view implies 
that the amceba has the greater vistas stretching before it, and 
that the environment relative to it is a thousand times more ap- 
palling and problematic than it is to the organism which has 
already made considerable progress. ‘We may reasonably sup- 
pose that the vistas do not exist for the animal, and that man is 
in one sense no nearer any final goal than is the animal. To an 
animal lacking the senses of man, the universe as discriminated 
by man does not exist. No two human beings, even, have the 
same environment, nor does the same person move in the same 
environment as he passes from interest to interest. Environment 
is always correlative with organism, one is exactly as complex 
and involved as the other. The horizon of consciousness is 
never any wider, the environment never any more intricate, than 
the nearest problem to be solved or the next choice to be made. 
It is, in fact, within the activity or the problem of adjustment 
that the distinction of organism and environment must be made. 


1 Jbid., Pt. I, ch. 5, 2 28. 
2 Tbid. 
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As the life-process takes on higher forms, these two must inter- 
act and their evolution proceed together. Looked at in this 
way, the relationship between organism and environment appears 
as a changing one on both sides; there is no specific group of 
processes which is always the organism, and another group 
which is always environment ; indeed, the same kind of process 
may belong now on one side and now on the other. Spencer 
seems to identify organism with some sort of animal structure ; 
muscle, tissue, blood, and their functions, and to account as en- 
vironment the more obviously external circumstances of air, 
water, food, and so on. Such a definition is certainly too rigid 
and exclusive, for we can mark the distinction of environment 
within the activities of the animal itself; a habit which at one 
time furthers the animal’s interest as a stimulation may at another 
time become a hostile or obstructive force which has to be reck- 
oned with. Suppose, however, that one accepts the character- 
ization of the life-function which some of the functional psy- 
chologists have given, that it maintains a “circular activity’’’ or 
perpetuates its own stimulation, then one may place the criterion 
of what constitutes an organism in the nearness or immediacy 
with which that function is forwarded. One may say that, within 
the circular process, the organism 1s the phase which stands for 
the immediate continuation, or for present stimulation, and the 
environment is the means of the mediate phase of the perpetua- 
tion. But it must be kept in mind that any specific process may 
be now organism and again environment. This relation is an- 
alogous to the psychological distinction of attention and habit. 
Attention is the immediate point at which the organization of 
consciousness is going on, and habit corresponds to environment. 
Just as, in conscious life, evolution brings out more and more 
clearly the difference between attention and habits, accentuating 
the function and the efficiency of each, so organism and environ- 
ment are developed side by side and with mutual reference to 
each other. 

The Psychological View. From this point of view, Spencer calls 
the end of evolution, and the criterion of good conduct, pleasure. 


1 Baldwin. 
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In the adjustment of internal to external relations, he makes pleas- 
ure and pain both factors and ends. “As fast as an accom- 
panying sentiency arises it cannot be one that is disagreeable, 
prompting resistance, but must be one that is agreeable, prompt- 
ing persistence. The pleasurable sensation itself must be the 
stimulus to the contraction by which the pleasurable sensation is 
maintained and increased; or must be so bound up with the 
stimulus that the two increase together. Sentient existence can 
evolve only on condition that pleasure-giving acts are life-sus- 
taining acts.”” It is only, however, in the last stages of evolution 
that pure pleasure, which is the ideal as formulated in his ‘ absolute 
ethics,’ can be attained. When the perfected state of society is 
reached, then, he says, ‘‘ The pleasures and pains which the moral 
sentiments originate will, like bodily pleasure and pain, become 
incentives and deterrents so adjusted that moral conduct will be 
the natural conduct.’”' 

The criticism on the ‘ psychological view’ may be brought out 
in a consideration of the ideal. Spencer takes the hedonistic 
standpoint, that the final aim of all activity, individual and social, 
is pleasure. He departs from pure hedonism, however, in modi- 
fying this to read, that the purpose of all action is “ pleasure at 
some time and to somebody,” and is “‘ the maximum of pleasure.”’ 
This very word ‘maximum’ introduces into his ideal something 
besides its pure qualitative connotation of pleasure. ‘Greatest’ 
is a quantitative term; it means measure. Pleasure “at some 
time’ indicates that the ideal has reference to the distinction of 
present and future time, and, as Spencer elsewhere says, one oc- 
casion must be subordinated to another, thus involving sacrifice 
or control. Again, pleasure “ for somebody ”’ is a recognition of 
social differences, and implies that we should under some circum- 
stances consider persons. Thus, when Spencer says that we 
ought to seek the maximum of pleasure, not forgetting in our 
calculations future times and other persons, he is greatly modi- 
fying the ideal with which he started. Pleasure as an end 
contradicts Spencer’s own criterion of the end as length and 
breadth of life. Pleasure is the very opposite of what we call 


1! Principles of Ethics, Pt. 1, ch. vii, § 47. 
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fullness of life ; for, on the one hand, we have pleasure —a sensa- 
tion or specific content of consciousness—the last result of 
analysis and abstraction, the structural element, and, on the other, 
we have consciousness as a function or process in its widest and 
deepest concreteness, the fullest, most generalized statement of 
psychic life. Pleasure is consciousness with the minimum of 
reference ; life-process is consciousness with the maximum of 
reference. Pleasure, of course, does enter into the end, but not 
any more than do all other sensational elements of mind. 

It is conceivable that, in some elementary form of life, such 
as the ‘ancestral worm”’ of Mr. Herbert Nichols, wherein the 
nervous structure had not differentiated into various sense-organs, 
consciousness, if it can so be called, was a mere oscillation be- 
tween agreeable and disagreeable feeling,’ and that in this case 
something analogous to pleasure may have been the end of 
endeavor. But in developed human consciousness, pleasure is 
nothing more than a single special element in a most complex 
psychosis, and it cannot be imagined as the essential end or 
resolution of a tangle of other special processes. From this 
point of view, the hedonist’s conception of the ideal is necessarily 
a static one, unless, indeed, it is one which will grow still narrower 
as, with the further development of mind, pleasure comes to be but 
one among an ever-increasing number of discernible qualities. 
Spencer, moreover, explicitly posits a static ideal, when he says 
that pleasure is the universal and the permanent end. He teaches 
that not only civilized men, but savages as well, and even animals, 
seek pleasure. From the point of view of biology, psychology, 
and sociology, and from the first to the final stages of evolution, 
he makes pleasure the sole aim. 

A second phase in which the psychological view may be dis- 
cussed comes under the categories of intention and the Good. 
Spencer seems to slight the importance, for judgments of right 
and wrong, of the factor of motive or intention ; for he always sets 
the criterion of a good act in its result. The situation seems to 
be this: that one tendency in ethical thought is toward judging 
an act good or bad according to the intention or the character 


1 Hoffding supposes as much in his Psychology. 
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of the actor. We say that a deed can be no better, nor any 
worse, than the person who does it. There is, however, another 
tendency which contradicts that view. We feel that there is a 
certain degree of justice in saying that good intention is not 
enough, and that success is after all the fair test of merit. We 
blame the man who constantly falls short of his resolutions and 
calculations, even when it appears out of his power, for the single 
moment at least, to help himself. We say that it was his busi- 
ness to calculate correctly, that he ‘ought to have known bet- 
ter,, and that a ‘blunderer is worse than a deliberate rascal.’ 
We judge him in this case, not by his intention, but for having 
this intention, that is, we submit the intention itself to some fur- 
ther criterion, namely, the actual outcome of the act, and we 
judge his judgment according to the way it tallies with the act- 
ual situation. 

Spencer has unquestionably got hold of part of the truth, when, 
in his chapter on “ Good and Bad Conduct,” he puts the crite- 
rion in the result, and says that the good act is the one that is 
good for something, that is effective. We must accept this to a 
certain extent, or have no content whatever for the concept 
‘good.’ Here we come to the paradoxical conclusion that in the 
particular instance we must judge a man by his intention, but in 
the long run we must have reference to some actually effected 
result. Expressed in another way, we may say that it is possible 
for the moment for a man to be good though his habits are bad, 
or for his habits to be good and the man bad. 

The question, then, is: How can we judge a man by his inten- 
tion, and still have any real content for the moral judgment ? 
The contradiction may be reconciled on an evolutionary and or- 
ganic theory. Such a theory would say that evolution consists 
in a continual increase in the points of adjustment between in- 
tention and results, and that development is measured by the 
capacity for accurate foresight. If this were the whole truth, 
then the criterion might justly lie in the outcome of the act ; 
but the theory goes on to say, that evolution consists further in 
an increase in the number and complexity of intentions. This is 
what keeps the road open, so that, in proportion as we are putting 
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problems behind us, we are also making way for others ahead. 
Thus, there is always bound to be some discrepancy between inten- 
tion and result, and this is the condition of progress. This in- 
adequacy of motive or intention is not only the condition, but 
may also be called the method of conscious advancement. Ef- 
fectual intention, that is, a complete adjustment, may be expressed 
in terms of habit ; and ineffectual intention, in terms of desire or 
effort. It is, then, the transformation of the inefficient into the 
efficient, or the strenuous into the habitual, which constitutes 
moral action. If there were no failures of intention, there would 
soon cease to be any successes. An act is good when it is ade- 
quate to the situation, but it is adequate only when it embodies 
and expresses a man’s whole intention—when it reforms and 
unites all his previous inadequate attempts. 

Finally, the psychological discussion turns to the distinction 
between ‘pro-ethical’ and truly ethical sanctions. The pro- 
ethical sanctions are designated as fear of ‘‘ the seen ruler, of the 
“Only after political, reli- 


unseen ruler, and of public opinion’ 
gious, and social restraints have produced a stable community, 
can there be sufficient experience of the pains, positive and nega- 
tive, sensational and emotional, which crimes of aggression cause, 
as to generate that moral aversion to them constituted by con- 
sciousness of their intrinsically evil results.” Also: ‘ The 
restraints properly distinguished as moral, are unlike these re- 
straints out of which they evolve . . . in this—they refer not to 
the extrinsic effects of actions but to their intrinsic effects.”’' 
Fear of authority, of coercion, and of public opinion are, then, 
according to Spencer, motives which have reference to the merely 
extrinsic results of acts, they represent an external control. The 
truly ethical sanctions, as implied in the above quotations and in 
Spencer's whole hedonistic standpoint, are the pleasure and pain 
which result ‘intrinsically’ or ‘naturally’ from an act. Apply- 
ing our criticism to this viewpoint, we should say that intrinsic 
and extrinsic are relative, not absolute terms—that there is no 
given result of an act which is more intrinsic than another. Re- 
spect for public opinion is just as internal as any motive can be 


1 Principles of Ethics, Pt. 1, ch. 7, 3 45. 
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(authority and coercion may, in this case, be regarded as expres- 
sions of public opinion or the social will), and the social bearings 
of an act are quite as intrinsic as is the affective tone which it in- 
duces. To make any one effect the only really intrinsic result 
of an act is again to posit a fixed content for the moral deed. 
The Sociological View is developed by Spencer under a variety 
of rubrics. One of the most extended discussions treats of the 
relation of Egoism to Altruism. Altruism is defined as being 
‘all action which, in the normal course of things, benefits others 
instead of benefiting self.” ' Egoism is defined, conversely, as ac- 
tion which tends to benefit self instead of benefiting others. The 
first important point in this discussion is Spencer’s doctrine of the 
priority and supremacy of egoism over altruism. Egoism, he 
thinks, is the primary and natural attitude. His expressions are : 
‘this permanent supremacy of egoism over altruism,”’ “ the acts 
by which each maintains his own life must, speaking generally, 
precede in imperativeness all other acts of which he is capable,” 
and finally, “It is a self-evident truth that a creature must live 


before it can act. . . Hence life-sustaining processes are most 
imperative . . . and egoism comes before altruism.”’* No one 


would deny, as a statement of fact, that the nutritive functions 
come earlier than, say, the civic functions; but it may well be 
questioned whether there is anything egoistic about this arrange- 
ment. In spite of the currency of the phrases “ unconscious or 
automatic egoism” and “ unconscious altruism,’’ we ought to 
keep in mind that, if egoism and altruism are to be used as 
ethical categories, they must stand for conscious facts—for the 
conscious direction of activity. This being true, we cannot speak 
of egoism and altruism—regard for self and regard for others — 

as existing at all until there has been some development in con- 
sciousness of the sense of self or personality. It is wholly inap- 
propriate to apply these terms to the actions of lower animals or 
to the automatic actions of men. We must conclude, therefore, 
that egoistic and altruistic motives arise at precisely the same 
level of development. The two attitudes are correlative, they 


1 Jbid., ch. 12, 3 75. 
2 Jbid., ch. 11, 2 68. 
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exist only as distinguished from each other. The view which 
makes egoism prior to, and more imperative than, altruism is a 
view which identifies egoism with the fundamental physiological 
functions—with the simplest and most elementary of our activi- 
ties; and which identifies altruism with the more complex and 
representative acts—with the building of hospitals or the good 
government of a nation. We find here, then, once more a parti- 
cular content given for the ethical deed. 

Again, in separating off two sorts of moral code—the code of 
‘enmity’ and the code of ‘amity’—Spencer fails to recognize the 
organic connection between the competitive and the codperative 
forces at work in society in all its stages. The codes of ‘amity’ 
and ‘enmity’ are not different types of moral injunctions, the one 
intrinsically good and the other merely imperfect and expedient ; 
but each represents a different stage in the same process of social 
evolution. Warfare among savage peoples and industrial com- 
petition in a civilized community both stand for the same selec- 
tive method by which society secures for itself the survival of its 
best and fittest members. We have seen that the moral situa- 
tion, according to the ‘ psychological view,’ always involves the 
struggle or competition of impulses ; and it is equally true that, 
in this case, there can be no conscious social cooperation without 
constantly recurring competition. Cooperation without competi- 
tion and antagonism is conscious life without selective attention. 
A society in which the code of ‘amity’ prevailed, in which there 
was no tension, would be a perfectly static and unprogressive 
community. 

Spencer’s general position on the relation of the individual to 
society is stated in the following extract, concerning the ultimate 
end of associated life. ‘Living together arose because, on the 
average, it proved more advantageous to each than living apart. 

Hence, social self-preservation becomes a proximate aim 
taking a precedence of the ultimate aim, individual self-preserva- 
tion. This subordination of personal to social welfare is, how- 
ever, contingent—all along, furtherance of individual lives has 
been the ultimate end; and if this ultimate end has been post- 


poned to the proximate end of preserving the community's life, 
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it has been so only because this proximate end was instrumental 
to the ultimate end.”"' According to a really evolutionary the- 
ory, the individual does not exist independently of society, and 
merely use society as a convenient shield; the individual is 
evolved iz the associated state, the two are organically related. 
One does not originate the other; they arise together—are an- 
alyzed out of a matrix as correlatives. Their ends ought to be 
identical and their functioning reciprocal or complementary. 

In all the four views under which Spencer formulates his eth- 
ical doctrine, it is obvious that the end of moral action is for him 
a fixed end, the goal, a static goal. The Good is, thus, variously 
expressed as the equilibrium of forces, as the balance of functions, 
as habit completed or pleasure attained, and as society perfected. 
A consistently evolutionary theory would teach that there is no 
final goal or limit to evolution ; that the crises in life will never 
all be settled, but that the very condition of conscious life and of 
moral action is the unfailing recurrence of critical moments and 
of unsettled problems. From the view of Spencer’s ideal, evolu- 
tion is merely incidental, an historical accident, which will not 
figure at all in the final outcome, the perfect state. To return to 
a sentence quoted above: “This final permanent code alone 
admits of being definitely formulated, and so constituting ethics 
as a science in contrast with empirical ethics.’’ Instead, there- 
fore, of having an evolutionary ethics, he would have no ethics 
at all until evolution were finished. The criticisms given above 
are all simply different ways of putting this same fact. They are 
intended to suggest that even Spencer might consistently have 
gone much further than he did in applying the concept of evolu- 


tion as an explanatory principle in ethics. 
KATE GORDON. 
THe UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 
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DISCUSSION. 


A Recent Criticism oF Sipecwicx’s Methods of Ethics. 


Tue late Professor Sidgwick was always willing, as was shown by 
his careful revision of the successive editions of his book, to take a 
great deal of trouble to make his ethical views as clear as possible to 
his readers. And one way in which students of ethics can repay the 
debt they owe him is to spare no pains to have his views correctly 
interpreted. It is from a desire to aid in this good work that I ask 
for a short space in which to comment upon the statement and criticism 
of Sidgwick’s position given in the recently published work of Mr. 
Albee on the History of Utilitarianism. As 1 am writing with this 
single purpose in view, I will confine myself to stating somewhat 
baldly my disagreements with Mr. Albee. He devotes the last three 
chapters of his work to the Methods of Ethics, discussing in the 
first (Ch. XVI) the topics of Sidgwick’s first or introductory book, 
and in the other two the chief points in the argument which runs 
through the remaining Books (II to IV). 

Chapter XVI.— (1) Mr. Albee regards Sidgwick’s conception of 
reason as ambiguous, and says that this ambiguity (the precise nature 
of which he does not explicitly state) will readily be seen from 
certain passages quoted. I have not been able, for my own part, to see 
clearly what ambiguity Mr. Albee has in view, or even to see that 
there is any serious ambiguity in Sidgwick’s conception. And I think 
that a more explicit statement of the alleged ambiguity is desirable. 
In this connection and elsewhere, Mr. Albee speaks of ‘‘ concessions 
to Intuitionism ’’ in a way which is perhaps misleading, when we re- 
member that Sidgwick claimed that in his mature view he had tran- 
scended the opposition of Intuitionism and Utilitarianism. And in 
one case, the supposed concession is attributed to Sidgwick, I am 
inclined to think, from a misapprehension of his meaning. ‘‘ It can 
hardly be said,’’ Sidgwick remarks in the passage in question, ‘‘ that 
intuitional moralists generally have been disposed to overestimate the 
actual force of the practical reason. Certainly neither Clarke nor 
Kant have fallen into this error’’ (quoted, p. 363). I have not been 
able to refer to the first edition, from which the passage is quoted ; but 
I imagine that Sidgwick meant simply that these moralists have not 
overestimated the actual amount of virtuous conduct in the world 
(2. e., the actual efficacy of reason in determining men’s conduct), how- 
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ever unduly they may have exalted reason in their ethical theories. 
(2) According to Mr. Albee, Sidgwick in the first edition of the 
Methods was ‘‘careless to the extent of seriously misinterpreting 
Mill’s theory of desire’’ (p. 367). The passage quoted, however, 
seems to show merely that Sidgwick regarded Mill as a psychological 
hedonist — an interpretation which is, of course, not peculiar to Sidg- 
wick, and which Sidgwick can hardly have intended to withdraw. It 
may be conjectured that the passage quoted was withdrawn on account 
of a qualification which was stated by Mill in another connection, and 
which in Sidgwick’s opinion differentiated Mill’s psychological he- 
donism from the more rigid statement of the theory by Bentham (cf. 
pp. 41-42 of the last ed. of the A/ethods). Mr. Albee appears to 
imply (p. 368) that Mill does of hold that ‘‘ ultimately only A/easure 
as such can be desired.’’ Surely this is to err much further on the 
side of generosity than Sidgwick did (if he did) on the side of harsh 
precision. (3) In dealing with Sidgwick’s classification of methods, 
Mr. Albee remarks very truly that Sidgwick does not give to the theory 
of Self-realization any such treatment as would satisfy its present 
supporters, and by way of explanation reminds us of the fact that 
the Methods was published before Bradley’s Z¢hica/ Studies and 
Green’s Prolegomena. But, even though he admits that the sup- 
porters of the Self-realization theory have often laid themselves open to 
the charge of indefiniteness, he still seems somewhat puzzled to account 
for Sidgwick’s continued neglect of the theory in the later editions of 
the ‘Methods.’ But he appears to overlook the fact that Sidgwick 
was concerned, not with ethical theories generally, but with ethical 
theories regarded from the point of view of ‘ method,’ and that the 
chief supporters of the Self-realization theory do not profess to supply 
any method in Sidgwick’s sense, or rather, that they are even at pains 
to deny that any such method is possible. They profess to give a 
formula in terms of which the general nature of moral conduct can be 
expressed, not one by which the morality of particular actions can be 
determined. I notice that Mr. Albee says, in reference to Sidgwick’s 
classification, that, ‘‘ given the classification, the results are almost a 
foregone conclusion’’ (p. 376). Now, of course, one who has read 
the Methods can easily read back the results of the whole work into 
the empty scheme of the classification, and for that matter the classi- 
fication is doubtless the product, in large measure, of the thinking 
which has given us the argument of the work as a whole. But Mr. 
Albee’s statement will be apt to convey a very different and, I think, 
a very false suggestion. 
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Chapters XVII and XV/I/. —In these chapters, Mr. Albee con- 
siders Sidgwick’s main line of argument in Bks. Il to IV. (1) He 
questions Sidgwick’s right to take egoism as a Method of Ethics at 
all. I think I understand Mr. Albee’s argument, and I find it for 
my own part interesting and suggestive ; but I am compelled to think 
that it is misdirected as a criticism of Sidgwick. The argument is as 
follows: ‘‘A ‘ Method of Ethics,’ as clearly indicated in the preface 
to the first edition, is one of ‘the different methods of obtaining rea- 
soned convictions as to what ought to be done which are to be found 
— either explicit or implicit — in the moral consciousness of mankind 
generally ; and which, from time to time, have been developed, either 
singly or in combination, by individual thinkers, and worked up into 
systems now historical.’ Now it may be confidently maintained that 
not one ‘of the many moralists referred to above, as holding or seem- 
ing to hold the egoistic theory of the moral motive, ever so much as 
suggested that one could obtain ‘reasoned convictions as to what 
ought to be done’ by merely computing what would bring the most 
pleasure to one’s self. It was characteristic of the essential dualism of 
their general view of Ethics to consider the sudjective end of action, or 
the motive of the moral agent, quite apart from the odjective end, or 
standard of whatever sort, which was supposed to determine the moral- 
ity of human actions’’ (pp. 382-3). On this passage two remarks may 
be made. First, Mr. Albee appears to overlook the words ‘‘ in com- 
bination.’’ Sidgwick was not required by his definition of a ‘ method’ 
to affirm that there were ever any moralists who were sheer egoists. 
His object was precisely to disentangle and isolate methods which are 
ordinarily mingled and confused, and then to follow them out to their 
logical issues. Second, Mr. Albee’s criticism, turning as it does on 
the distinction of subjective and objective end, is perhaps more plausi- 
ble than cogent. For, however important this distinction may have 
been /istorica//y, it readily resolves itself for a modern critic of ethical 
theories into a distinction between ground and rule of action, or be- 
tween u/timate and proximate end of action. And a writer on method 
is obviously more concerned with the ultimate principles and the la- 
tent implications of the various tendencies of ethical thought than with 
the imperfectly developed and often incoherent ethical theories that 
appear in history. But even from a historical point of view, we have 
surely a reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Albee’s criticism when he affirms 
or implies, as he appears to do (p. 383), that a moralist like Hobbes, 
who holds that right conduct is proximately determined by civil law, 
is, therefore, not properly to be regarded as an egoist at all. At this 
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rate, the dispute becomes merely verbal, though even then I do not see 
why Mr. Albee should wish to restrict the term to mean a zarrow- 
minded selfishness that is unable to see the advantage of observing 
social rules of conduct. As Mr. Albee is aware, such is not, at all 
events, the sense in which Sidgwick uses the term. Even in Sidg- 
wick’s sense of the term, it is, of course, true that not all those whose 
theory is infected with a latent egoism were consistently or solely ego- 
istic. But would Sidgwick have denied this, or thought himself in 
the smallest degree required to deny it? When one remembers how 
careful Sidgwick is in his istry of Ethics to bring out again and 
again the very ‘dualism’ to which Mr. Albee refers, one is rather at 
a loss to understand how this historical fact could be brought up 
against him, as if he had been unaware of it. To me it seems one of 
Sidgwick’s great merits as a writer on method that he has extricated 
the egoistic principle — the principle of subjectivity in morals—from 
its historical entanglements, and compelled us to define our attitude 
towards it. That Sidgwick himself did not regard egoism as being, éy 
itse/f, a possible method or basis for an adeguaze system of Ethics, was 
not for him a reason, though Mr. Albee seenis to think it should have 
been, for refusing to inquire into its claims and determine its place as 
a factor or element in an adequate system. 

(2) Mr. Albee criticises at some length Sidgwick’s fundamental 
intuitions of justice, prudence, and benevolence. (a) The first ques- 
tion, he says,in regard to them is this: ‘‘ Are any or all of these 
principles to be accepted as really intuitive, without further examina- 
tion ?’’ ‘* It is difficult to see,’’ he continues, ‘‘ that Professor Sidg- 
wick has taken the necessary steps to frove that any of these principles 
are intuitive’’ (pp. 401-2). Ome can understand and sympathize 
with Mr. Albee’s motive in making this criticism, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether he is quite fair to Sidgwick, and certainly his manner 
of expressing himself is rather unfortunate. Sidgwick would doubtless 
have asked how any principle could be proved to be intuitive except 
by intuiting it. Proof may reasonably be asked of the truth or validity 
of a principle, but hardly of its self-evidence, which is a matter for 
experiment rather than proof. But, apart from this point of mere 
expression, the criticism seems to suggest that Sidgwick accepted his 
intuitions too easily and did not take sufficient pains to assure himself 
of their real self-evidence. Now such a suggestion is surely less than 
fair to Sidgwick’s very cautious and self-critical procedure. The three 
ultimate principles which he finally accepts as intuitive are the sole 
residuum of a prolonged and searching examination of current moral 
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beliefs ; they are the only principles that have survived his utmost 
criticism, and they are expressed in what seemed to him their clearest 
and mest elemental form. It may be that we cannot ourselves accept 
his principles as valid without further examination, but I do not see 
how we could reasonably have expected any further examination of 
them on Sidgwick’s own part. 

(4) Sidgwick’s principle of Prudence, according to Mr. Albee, 
involves two assumptions. ‘‘ The most important, perhaps, is the 
extremely dangerous assumption that there is a good for me that is 
originally and to the end separate from the good of others’’ (p. 404). 
This is surely a somewhat thoughtless statement for a professed exposi- 
tor of Sidgwick to make. Sidgwick does not accept (so far as he 
finally accepts at all) a dualism between individual and general happi- 
ness until after the most careful inquiry and reflection. And yet Mr. 
Albee thinks it is already involved in the highly abstract principle of 
preferring one’s good on the whole to any partial good to oneself that 
may conflict with it. He qualifies his opinion, it is true, by saying 
that the alleged assumption is not apparent until the principle of Pru- 
dence is regarded as logically separate from and prior to that of Benevo- 
lence. But that the principles must be taken as logically separaze is 
obvious, if we are not to assume without examination that individual 
and general good are identical ; while, that the one is in any real or 
important sense logically prior to the other, is, as I shall argue immedi- 
ately, almost certainly not Sidgwick’s own view. The other assump- 
tion Mr. Albee detects in the principle is that the good is ‘‘ not merely 
a mathematical whole . . . but a quasi-physical aggregate, as opposed 
to an organic whole.’’ ‘‘ And this,’’ he says, ‘‘ plainly begs the ques- 
tion, as against certain forms of ethical theory for which the author has 
no sympathy, as, for instance, Self-realization’’ (p. 405). Sidg- 
wick’s own statement is, that ‘‘ the principle [of Prudence] need not 
be restricted to a hedonistic application ; it is equally applicable to 
any other interpretation of ‘one’s own good,’ in which good is con- 
ceived as a mathematical whole, of which the integrant parts are 
realized in different parts or moments of a lifetime.’’ For my own 
part, I am unable to detect any assumption or question-begging in 
Sidgwick’s statement. And I do not see how an adherent of the Self- 
realization theory could avoid stating in somewhat similar terms the 
ethical principle or conception of the good in virtue of which, «. g., 
a student has to curtail his studies lest he should undermine his health. 

(¢) Mr. Albee considers that the principle of Prudence stands for 
Sidgwick on a higher logical plane than that of Benevolence, that the 
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latter is a deduction from an unnamed principle of greater generality, 
and that this unnamed principle is ‘‘ merely the original so-called 
principle of Justice, translated into terms of the Good.’’ Now it 
is true that, in the last edition of the Afethods, Sidgwick, after stat- 
ing the two axioms that emerge from the consideration of the re- 
lation of individual and social good on the whole to their respective 
parts, goes on to say: ‘‘ From these two rational intuitions we may de- 
duce, as a necessary inference, the maxim of Benevolence in an ab- 
stract form : viz., that each one is morally bound to regard the good of 
any other individual as much as his own, except in so far as he judges 
it to be less, when impartially viewed, or less certainly knowable or 
attainable by him.’’ But if the phrase ‘‘ deduce as a necessary infer- 
ence’’ is all Mr. Albee is founding upon, I think it will hardly bear 
the weight he seems to put upon it. For in the precisely correspond- 
ing passage of the fourth edition, Sidgwick says: ‘‘ This, then, I hold 
to be the abstract principle of the duty of benevolence, so far as it is 
cognizable by direct intuition ; that one is morally bound,’’ etc. And 
I believe that the trifling alteration in the later edition is introduced 
merely to emphasize the intuitive kernel or primary form of the 
more elaborately stated maxim that follows. That the ultimate intui- 
tive element involved in the principle of Prudence enjoys no logical 
superiority over that involved in the principle of Benevolence, is suffi- 
ciently evident from the whole form of Sidgwick’s exposition of these 
principles. And to see any vital difference between the intuitive ele- 
ment and the principle based upon it is surely a wasted ingenuity. As 
to Mr. Albee’s statement that the unnamed principle (7. ¢., the intui- 
tive kernel of the principle of Benevolence) is ‘‘ merely the original 
so-called principle of Justice, translated into terms of the Good’’ (p. 
406), one need only say, that he gives no evidence for it, that it is 
not Sidgwick’s own view, and that it is not in accordance with Mr. 
Albee’s truer perception that the principle of Justice is only a state- 
ment of the postulate of objectivity implied in all ethical reasoning 
(p. 404). 

(3) A final word of protest may be permitted against the language 
in which Mr. Albee has seen fit to characterize Sidgwick’s discussion 
of the nature of the Good. According to Mr. Albee, this problem is 
not discussed by Sidgwick ‘‘ with anything like philosophical thor- 
oughness’’ (p. 408); and again, Sidgwick’s ‘‘ hasty determination of 
the nature of the Good hardly pretends to be a philosophical treatment 
of this all-important problem’’ (p. 410). Now every one who is not 
a convinced hedonist must agree with Mr. Albee in regretting that 
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Sidgwick did not think it necessary to investigate the problem in ques- 
tion at greater length. But surely it was possible to express this re- 
gret in less harsh and dogmatic terms. Sidgwick may not have come 
up to Mr. Albee’s standard of philosophical thoroughness in this mat- 
ter, but there is no need to doubt that he came up to his own stand- 
ard —a more exacting one, perhaps, than that of any other philosoph- 
ical writer — of careful reflection and measured statement. That the 
problem did not require a fuller consideration was, we may even be 
sure, his final and decided opinion ; for, before the later editions of the 
Methods were published, he had written upon the subject elsewhere 
and had also considered careful criticisms upon his own view, and had 
had time to make such changes in and additions to his argument in 
the MZethods as he thought necessary. Thus, however much we 
may regret that such was his opinion, there is no excuse for calling 
his discussion of the problem hasty or unphilosophical. On the other 
hand, I think that Mr. Albee himself has been somewhat hasty in his 
dealings with this discussion, inasmuch as he attributes to Sidgwick 
an assumption which the latter certainly does not make. After stating 
that ‘‘if a certain quality of human life is that which is ultimately de- 
sirable, it must belong to human life regarded on its psychical side,’’ 
Sidgwick goes on to argue that ‘‘it is not all life regarded on its 
psychical side which we can judge to be ultimately desirable ; since 
psychical life as known to us includes pain as well as pleasure, and so 
far as it is painful it is not desirable’’ (A/ethods, p. 396). ‘* This, 
of course, frankly assumes,’’ says Mr. Albee, ‘‘ that ‘desirable’ con- 
sciousness is happiness or pleasure’’ (p. 408). What Sidgwick actu- 
ally asserts, however, is merely that pain is not desirable (which can 
hardly be disputed), and if Mr. Albee is able to extract from this 
proposition the totally distinct proposition that mothing ts dest: able 
save pleasure, it is by a process of inference not known to logic, In 
point of fact, it is only after a reasoned rejection of other alternatives 
that Sidgwick reaches the proposition which Mr. Albee says is frankly 
assumed. And if Mr. Albee regards the result of Sidgwick’s reasoning 
as in any degree a ‘‘ foregone conclusion,’’ one can only infer that 
Sidgwick is the more cautious reasoner of the two. 
HENRY BARKER. 
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REJOINDER. 


SINcE the above discussion is supposed to be in the interest of exact 
interpretation, it is rather discouraging to find that Mr. Barker seems 
to have missed the point of most of the criticisms to which he takes 
exception. For example, the ‘ambiguity’ of Sidgwick’s conception 
of reason, as a regulative principle, ultimately reduces, of course, to 
his difficulty in explaining in exactly what sense reason is ‘ practical.’ 
It is hardly necessary to remind Mr. Barker that this had been the 
great matter of dispute between intuitionists, more particularly ration- 
alists, and hedonists. ‘The rationalists had tended to hold, what 
Kant explicitly maintains, that reason as such can be directly ‘ prac- 
tical,’ #. ¢., that rational considerations are by themselves sufficient to 
lead to moral action, while the hedonists had unanimously held that 
one can be determined to action only by pleasure and pain. When, 
therefore, Sidgwick says (in the first edition of the Methods): ‘It 
can hardly be held that intuitional moralists generally have been dis- 
posed to overestimate the actual force of practical reason ’’—and 
when he goes so far as to add: ‘‘ Certainly neither Clarke nor Kant 
have fallen into this error’’—it surely is not difficult to see that he 
is at least provisionally conceding a great deal to Intuitionism, and, 
moreover, that he is using ‘ reason’ in a somewhat ambiguous sense. 

As regards Sidgwick’s rather careless criticism of the implications of 
Mill’s theory of desire in the first edition of the Methods (which I 
hardly more than mentioned in passing), the passage which I quoted 
had nothing to do with the question as to whether Mill should, or 
should not, be labeled a ‘ psychological hedonist,’ which, by the way, 
is a much vaguer term than Mr. Barker seems to realize. After point- 
ing out that Mill held that ‘‘ we desire a thing in proportion as the idea 
of it is pleasant,’’ Sidgwick proceeds to say (and this is the quotation 
in question) : ** On this view the notions ‘right’ and ‘ wrong’ would 
seem to have no meaning except as applied to the intellectual states 
accompanying volition: since if future pleasures and pains be truly 
represented, the desire must be directed towards its proper object. 
And thus the only possible method of Ethics would seem to be some 
form of Egoistic Hedonism.’’ My attempt was merely to show that, 
‘*so far from Mill’s theory of desire necessarily leading to Egoistic 
Hedonism, it is compatible with any degree of altruism which, on 
other grounds, may be attributed to human nature’’ (p. 368). 
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Mr. Barker seeks to justify Sidgwick in ruling out Self-realization 
as a Method of Ethics, on the ground that ‘‘ the chief supporters of 
the self-realization theory do not profess to supply any method in 
Sidgwick’s sense.’’ And he adds by way of explanation: ‘‘ They 
profess to give a formula in terms of which the general nature of 
moral conduct can be expressed, not one by which the morality of 
particular actions can be determined.’’ I must confess that this seems 
tome a mere evasion. If a Method of Ethics be a method of 
‘¢ obtaining reasoned convictions as to what ought to be done’’ (as 
defined by Sidgwick), it certainly cannot be held that the moralists 
representing the principle of Self-realization have attempted less than 
this ; while it would be a most unfortunate interpretation of Sidg- 
wick’s purpose to suppose that he was involving himself in the self- 
imposed difficulties of casuistry, instead of treating of the larger 
aspects of the moral life. 

On the other hand, I am still more puzzled at Mr. Barker’s follow- 
ing argument in justification of Sidgwick’s attempt to treat Egoism 
as a Method of Ethics. Surely he does not mean to hold, in oppo- 
sition to my argument, that ‘‘ one could obtain ‘ reasoned convictions 
as to what ought to be done’ by merely computing what would bring 
the most pleasure to one’s self’’ (p. 383). His point rather seems 
to be that I have overlooked Sidgwick’s use of the words ‘‘ in combi- 
nation.’’ (Sidgwick’s exact words are ‘‘ either singly or in combina- 
tion.’’) This is rather difficult to take seriously. Of course, I rec- 
ognize that, according to Sidgwick, these ‘ methods’ have appeared, 
now singly, and now in various combinations, in the course of the 
historical development of moral theory. My real contention was, 
not merely that egoism had not been employed ‘singly’ as a 
‘method,’ but that it could not be thus employed, if by ‘method’ 
we are to understand a method of ‘‘ obtaining reasoned convictions as 
to what ought to be done.’’ In other words, a ‘method’ may turn 
out to be adequate or inadequate, as a result of careful analysis ; but 
it seems absurd to say that a Method of Ethics need not even profess 
to give an objective account of morality. And yet Mr. Barker says 
that he regards it as one of Sidgwick’s ‘‘ great merits as a writer on 
method,’’ that he has thus isolated ‘‘ the principle of subjectivity in 
morals.’’ 

A little before this, Mr. Barker has remarked that ‘‘even from a 
historical point of view, we have surely a reductio ad absurdum of 
Mr. Albee’s criticism, when he affirms or implies, as he seems to do 
(p. 383), that a moralist like Hobbes, who holds that right conduct 
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is proximately determined by civil law, is, therefore, not properly to 
be regarded as an egoist at all.’’ Does Mr. Barker detect no ambig- 
uity in the meaning of the term ‘egoism,’ as here employed? That 
elastic term has various senses in ordinary ethical discussions. 
More often than not, ‘egoism’ refers, not to a possible type of ethical 
theory, but to an immoral attitude on the part of the individual moral 
agent. Again, the term is sometimes applied — unfortunately, to be 
sure — to any ethical system which affirms that the moral motive must 
ultimately be selfish. Still more vaguely, the term ‘egoism’ is some- 
times applied to ethical systems which are supposed to assert too 
strongly the claims of the individual as such — in the general sense of 
eighteenth century individualism. Other senses of the word could 
doubtless be distinguished. Whether or not Hobbes can “‘ properly’’ 
be ‘‘ regarded as an egoist,’’ naturally depends upon what one means 
by ‘egoism.’ My only contention was, that not even in the case of 
Hobbes do we find ‘ egoism’ appearing as a Method of Ethics, in Sidg 

wick’s sense of the word, ¢/. ¢., as a method of ‘‘ obtaining reasoned 
convictions as to what ought to be done’’; since, according to 
Hobbes, the content of the moral law is by no means determined by 
a computation of our private chances of happiness, but rather is pre- 
scribed once for all by the supreme power of the state. 

Thus far I have replied to Mr. Barker’s objections in order, but 
already I find myself overstepping the space prescribed for this dis- 
cussion. It is, therefore, impossible for me to reply to his various 
objections to my criticism of Sidgwick’s three fundamental moral ‘ intu- 
itions.’ Here, as before, it seems to me that Mr. Barker has generally 
missed the point of my criticisms ; and if the reader has any curiosity 
to see what those criticisms really are, | beg to refer him to the first 
part of the concluding chapter of my book, where the matter is 
treated carefully and in some detail. And, as regards my criticism of 
and, as Mr. Barker seems to admit, inadequate 





Sidgwick’s very brief. 
—discussion of the nature of the Good, I must add that neither the tone 
nor the drift of the criticism can justly be inferred from two sentences 


taken out of their context. 
ERNEST ALBEE. 
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Philosophy of Conduct: A Treatise of the Facts, Principles, and 
Ideals of Ethics. By Getorce TRuMBULL Lapp. New York, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1902.—pp. xxii, 663. 

The outstanding merit of Professor Ladd’s book is its completeness. 
So far as I know, no other of our English text-books is so impartially 
full in its treatment of the various topics of ethical science. As a 
rule, the text-books are somewhat too exclusively or predominantly 
occupied with the discussion of the several types of abstract theory— 
a topic which Professor Ladd by contrast handles too briefly, and, in 
fact, rather tends to shelve as much as possible. On the other hand, 
so far as the more psychological topics are concerned, the practice is 
to select for discussion one or two of the more pressing, such as the 
object of desire, or of moral judgment, or the freedom of the will. 
And perhaps this restriction has a good deal to say for itself. What 
is less defensible, however, is the minimum of space that is usually 
devoted to the exposition of the more concrete principles of morality. 
Now, both in respect of the psychology of man’s moral nature and the 
exposition of the concrete moral principles or virtues, Professor Ladd, 
on the contrary, follows a definite and comprehensive scheme of dis- 
cussion. ‘That the psychological aspect of morality would be fully and 
carefully discussed, was, indeed, only what we should have expected 
from a psychologist who has written so much upon his science. But 
the attention devoted to the concrete principles of morality or types 
of moral conduct, is a feature of the work which deserves to be 
specially noted and welcomed. 

A brief description of the contents of the work will most easily 
justify my statement as to its comprehensiveness. Apart from the in- 
troductory chapters, the book falls into three main divisions. The 
first is psychological, and treats of man’s moral nature under the 
three heads of ethical feelings, ethical judgment, and volition or moral 
freedom. ‘The second division, entitled ‘‘ The Virtuous Life,’’ may 
be subdivided roughly into two sections or halves, the first of which 
gives a descriptive account of the virtues, grouped according to the 
psychological tripartite scheme as virtues of the will, of the judgment, 
and of feeling respectively ; while the second section gives an analysis 
of the conceptions of duty and moral law, and a discussion of some 
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questions connected with these conceptions, such as the universality of 
moral principles and the conflict of duties. Having thus described and 
analyzed in a comprehensive way the psychological elements and the 
concrete types of moral conduct, Professor Ladd proceeds, in the third 
main division of the book, to submit the results of his survey to a 
process of metaphysical scrutiny with a view to discover their ultimate 
meaning and implications. This third or metaphysical division may, 
like the second, be subdivided roughly into two sections. In the first 
of these, the interpretations of morality in terms of Utilitarianism and 
Kantian Legalism are discussed and rejected in favor of an interpre- 
tation, which is characterized as Idealistic, but is stated in a very 
vague form. In the second half of the metaphysical division, the 
actual or historical connection between morality and religion is dis- 
cussed, and the necessity of a religious basis of morality contended 
for. From this sketch, it will be sufficiently evident that Professor 
Ladd has spared no pains to give a complete treatment of his subject. 

In what I said above, I assumed that the work was to be regarded as 
a text-book. By this I mean that Professor Ladd does not seek to set 
forth any profound or novel conception by which the whole science 
would be organized in a fresh and striking way. The book is not, in 
fact, conspicuously systematic in this higher sense. Professor Ladd’s 
Idealism is too vague a thing to afford the unity of a ‘system.’ And 
of course it is only right to remind ourselves that such a unity may be 
purchased at too great a cost. I take it that the author’s aim has 
been, in the main, simply that of communicating in a comprehensive 
and orderly way sound instruction upon the various topics with which 
the teacher of ethics may be expected to deal. 

It follows that a criticism of the work must necessarily concern it- 
self mainly with particular topics taken up each on its own account. 
There are, however, a few remarks of a more general nature which I 
have to make before passing to consider special topics. One is, that 
the book is not an easy or attractive one to read. And its difficulty 
and unattractiveness seem to me (to speak frankly) to be largely due to 
the character of Professor Ladd’s style, which is decidedly diffuse, and 
not infrequently vague, cumbrous, and ineffective. Such, at least, is 
the impression which the work has left upon one reader. I will quote 
a single sentence by way of example. ‘‘ Conflicts of duty differ in all 
sorts of ways; and all the members not only of that particular social 
organization to which each modern man more especially belongs, but 
also of the race of which all the different social organizations are 
parts, make increasing demands upon one another for the discharge of 
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a variety of normal obligations’’ (p. 415). Perhaps it may seem 
hypercritical to say that such a sentence is not calculated to economize 
the reader’s attention, but in a work of over 600 pp. this economy is 
a thing to be fervently desired. 

‘My other general remarks relate to the scheme of division adopted 
in the work. I think this scheme is by no means so simple or satis- 
factory as it may appear at first sight. The threefold division of the 
work corresponds, according to Professor Ladd, broadly, though not 
rigidly (p. 32), toa distinction of three methods of studying morality : 
the psychological, the historical or objective, and the metaphysical. 
Now, as to the psychological method and the psychological division of 
ethics, there need not be much difficulty ; the adjective marks out pretty 
clearly what is meant. And the question whether or not we are to 
include psychological discussions within the sphere of ethics proper, is 
mainly one of terminology and convenience. Professor Ladd goes so far 
as to contend that the psychological method is essential for any suc- 
cessful study of ethics ; but his argument, it seems to me, is not free from 
confusion. ‘‘In the case of ethics especially,’’ he says, for instance, 
‘«how shall its problems be understood, or how shall any conclusions 
concerning them which have even the aspect, not to say the essence, 
of morality be reached, unless the soul interpret the data of facts into 
terms of its own experience? . . . In general the results which words 
and things significant of ‘right’ or ‘ rights,’ of ‘duty’ and ‘ obliga- 
tion,’ of consequences of ‘ pain’ or ‘ pleasure,’ of ‘ interest’ and ‘ util- 
ity ’—and whatever other words or things the study of ethics may ac- 
quaint us with—shall have to contribute toward an ethical science or 
a philosophy of morals, can only be determined by a process of inter- 
pretation. Dafa of ethics are no more data of efhics than are the 


movements of the stars in their courses . . . unless they are rendered 
into facts and laws of consciousness by the mind trained in psychology ’’ 
(pp. 23-24). Nowit is of course obvious: (1) that any moral action 


can be fully intelligible only to one who is a moral person and moral in 
the same degree ; and (2) that a scientific study of morality will inter- 
pret and express moral facts with greater exactness than the plain man 
uses. But it is merely a confusion to represent this superior exactness 
of ethical science as an exactness of psychological analysis. On the 
contrary, it is of course primarily an exactness of efhica/ analysis. 
The exact determination of the nature of ‘ right’ or ‘ rights,’ of ‘ duty’ 
and ‘ obligation,’ is a task in which the moralist will scarcely be helped 
by any sort of psychological analysis, unless the term ‘ psychological 
analysis’ is to be used to cover any analysis whatever of any fact of 
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mind whatever—that is to say, of mind objective as well as of mind 
subjective (to use the Hegelian terms) ; and this, it need hardly be 
said, isnot the usual meaning oftheterm. Professor Ladd refers to the 
psychological elements in Aristotle’s ethics, but (not to mention the 
wider scope of Aristotle’s psychology) we are expressly warned by 
Aristotle himself that the kind of exactness appropriate in psychology 
would be out of place in ethics. 

It is in regard to the other two divisions of the scheme, however, 
that a more serious difficulty may be felt. According to Professor 
Ladd, the second division (that entitled ‘‘ The Virtuous Life’’) is 
mainly historical, while the third, in which the discussion of ethical 
theories is included, is regarded as metaphysical. In place of ‘ his- 
would have been more appropriate ; for 





torical,’ the term ‘ descriptive 
no part of the work can strictly be said to be ‘historical’ or to use 
‘ the historical method,’ in the current meaning of these terms, though 
of course historical comparisons are frequent. What Professor Ladd 
actually gives us here is a description of the various types of virtue 
which he regards as going to make up the moral ideal of the present 
day. And the difficulty which, I think, will be apt to be felt is, that 
the separation between the description of the virtuous life and the dis- 
cussion of the ethical theories is neither advisable in itself nor consis- 
tently carried out. The result, in fact, seems to be that, on the one 
hand, the description of the virtuous life is really influenced by Pro- 
fessor Ladd’s private ethical theory— it could not be pretended, | 
think, that the description is ‘objective’ in the sense in which 
Sidgwick’s account of common sense morality is so—while, on 
the other hand, the discussion of ethical theories is defective, for the 
previous account of the virtuous life is assumed to be theoretically 
valid, and the theories of which Professor Ladd disapproves are re- 
jected as inadequate interpretations of this true morality. 

I will now deal briefly with some of the particular topics in their 
order. ‘The most interesting and instructive chapter in the psycholog- 
ical division of the work is, I think, that in which Professor Ladd gives 
an account of what he calls ‘‘ the feeling of obligation.’’ This expres- 
sion, ‘ feeling of obligation,’ is hardly, perhaps, the best designation for 
the ‘‘ ought-consciousness,’’ and may give rise to misunderstanding, 
especially as Professor Ladd seems to distinguish the ‘ feeling of obli- 
gation’ from ‘‘ the judgment, I ought not to do this or I ought to do 
that,’’ which the feeling is said (p. 73) to accompany, and also speaks 
of the feeling as an ‘‘ emotional disturbance.’’ Elsewhere he speaks 
of ‘‘ the emotional excitement out of which emerges the consciousness 
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of obligation,’’ and he seems to regard the earliest moral judgments 
as being simply expressions of the fact that the ‘ feeling of obligation’ 
has been aroused, It must, of course, be allowed that the word ‘ feel- 
ing’ is used in a very wide sense, and one may easily make too much 
of a question which is largely one of terminology ; but, at any rate, I 
hardly think that Professor Ladd’s account of the ‘ feeling of obliga- 
tion’ and its relation to moral judgment is so clear that he can afford 
to speak of Sidgwick’s careful discussion of the meaning of ‘ ought’ as 
‘completely missing the mark.’ 

Professor Ladd starts from the position that, while ‘‘ judgments as to 

what one ought are the result of environment, education, and reflec- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ ‘ the feeling of the ought’ is primary, essential, and unique,’’ 
(p. 70). ‘* But although we cannot,’’ he says, ‘‘ explain the feeling 
of obligation by resolving it into any other form of feeling, we may 
observe and describe the occasions on which it probably arises in the 
life of the individual man’’ (p. 72). And he proceeds to show how, 
under the influence of the social environment, the feeling of obligation 
is elicited, partly by means of social approbation and disapprobation, 
partly by the operation of sympathy. Similiarly in the race at large, 
‘«the feeling of oughtness is first aroused and trained to service in the 
behalf of the prevalent customs’’ (p. 77). But, from the first ap- 
pearance, and throughout the whole development of the consciousness 
of obligation, the ‘ feeling of obligation’ remains something distinct 
from any modification of ‘the pleasure-pain feeling.’ ‘* It appears, 
then, that the student of ethics must assume, as the necessary presup- 
position of the origin and development of the moral life, the existence 
in man’s consciousness of the germinal feeling of obligation. 
Like the other earlier manifestations of psychical life, we can rarely 
or never put our finger precisely upon the time of its origin ; but, as a 
rule, it appears whenever by rod, or gesture, or language coming from 
one of his own kind, the natural impulses of the child are checked and 
corrected through a conflict with the custom of his social environment. 
Much less can its origin be traced with the whole race of men, by any 
possible extension of anthropological researches. Man, as man, is 
from the first equipped with this peculiar form of feeling in reaction 
upon his existing social environment’’ (pp. 78-79). 

The only difficulty which I wish to emphasize in this generally ad- 
mirable account is, that in the passage just quoted Professor Ladd 
seems to represent the ‘feeling of obligation’ as a sort of innate or 
instinctive feeling, just as fear or anger, I suppose, may be so regarded. 
And I gather that he would not admit that the consciousness of obli- 
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gation is actually generated (though it is, of course, brought into 
play) by the operation of assignable causes. In this interpretation of 
the passage, I am confirmed by a passage which occurs much later in 
the work, when the ‘feeling of obligation’ is made the object of 
metaphysical reflection. The feeling of oughtness, Professor Ladd 
there says, ‘‘ cannot be explained as a resultant solely of the working 
of social influences upon the mind of the individual. On the con- 
trary, it is itself a basic and ultimate fact with which every attempt to 
account for the origin of social organizations among men must always 
reckon. Social organization among men presupposes the feeling of 
moral obligation’’ (p. 614). Now it seems to me that, in this whole 
view of the consciousness of obligation, Professor Ladd is tending to 
argue fallaciously from the position that the feeling (or notion) of 
obligation is ethica//y unique and ultimate to the quite distinct position 
that it must also be psychologically original and inexplicable. Whereas 
we may grant his ethical premises without at all admitting the psycho- 
logical conclusion he would have us draw from them. For instance, 
we may admit that the ‘ feeling of obligation’ is unique, and, for that 
matter, every kind of feeling is unique in so far as it has a nature of 
its own at all; fear and anger are quite as unique as the feeling 
of obligation. Further, the consciousness of obligation is distinct 
from any feelings of pleasure and pain, and indeed does not even 
derive its (ethical) force from these feelings, except for a hedonist. 
Further, ‘ought’ is for ethics an ultimate notion; if a man will not 
allow that one course of action may be more reasonable than an- 
other, and therefore have a greater claim upon him as a rational 
being, ethics can do nothing with that man. Wherefore, of course, 
ethics must refuse to recognize such a man as a moral agent, ¢. ¢., 
as a man in the ethical sense, at all. And, consequently, it may 
be said quite correctly, and in fact tautologically, that for e¢hics man 
must be regarded as moral from the very beginning—the beginning, 
not, of course, of man, but of moral manor of morality. But all these 
admissions do not go the least way to prove that man had not an ex- 
istence for biology or for non-ethical psychology before he had any 
existence which ethics can recognize ; nor yet to prove, that in the 
individual the ‘ feeling of obligation’ is in any way innate or instinc- 
tive, by which would be meant, I suppose, that it corresponded to some 
inherited psycho-physical disposition and was immediately aroused 
by the presentation or apprehension of an appropriate object. Nor 
are there any ethical motives for denying that the consciousness of 
obligation is generated in the individual by a process of education, 
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and must have been generated in the race by the working of the social 
factor. Professor Ladd’s statement that ‘‘ social organization among 
men presupposes the feeling of moral obligation ’’ is surely either am- 
biguous or untrue. 

It is a drawback to Professor Ladd’s discussion of Moral Freedom, 
that he has to refer the reader to one of his psychological writings for 
a general treatment of volition. And I may say that a similar reflec- 
tion is frequently suggested by the references in the third division of 
the work to the author’s more metaphysical writings. It would, of 
course, be unreasonable to expect Professor Ladd to repeat at length 
what he has already said elsewhere ; and yet the reader too may not 
be wholly unreasonable if he feels somewhat aggrieved that he must 
either read the other works of the author or be content with an im- 
perfect treatment of questions which the author himself regards as 
ethically important. And, in the case before us, I think that the omis- 
sion of any clear statement of the author’s general view of the nature 
of will and its relations to other psychological elements or processes 
constitutes a real defect. The chapter in which Moral Freedom is dis- 
cussed runs to a very considerable length ; but it is largely occupied, 
on the one hand, with a statement of the ethical facts which imply 
free choice, and, on the other, with a polemical examination of 
Determinism. I do not myself feel that I understand Professor 
Ladd’s positive view of the nature of moral freedom clearly enough 
to allow me tocriticise it. I should like, however, to mention specially 
one passage (pp. 174-175), in which he gives a very true and neces- 
sary warning against the hypostatization of the notion of Character. 

The second division of the work opens with a chapter on the Classi- 
fication of the Virtues. The subject is not in any case an easy one, and 
I think that in his consideration of it Professor Ladd has been some- 
what unfortunately biassed by his ‘psychological method.’ He be- 
gins by rejecting the division of the virtues into self-regarding and 
social. This division is, of course, anything but a sharp or complete 
one, and Professor Ladd’s chief criticisms upon it would probably be 
admitted without difficulty even by those who use it. On the other 
hand, one would think that to reject it altogether is just as impossible 
as to adopt it without qualification. Professor Ladd also refers, but 
only to dismiss it, to the mode of classification which ‘‘ adopts as its 
principle the difference of objects upon which the virtuous conduct 
terminates’’ (p. 223). The classification which he adopts himself is, 
as I have mentioned above, a psychological one based upon the tripar- 
tite analysisof mind. Here Aristotle is again claimed as an exponent 
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of the psychological method in ethics, and Professor Ladd takes occa- 
sion to repeat a rather surprising criticism which he had already made 
(pp. 106-107) on the Aristotelian distinction between intellectual and 
moral excellences. According to Professor Ladd, ‘‘ no such distinc- 
tion as that advanced by Aristotle can justify itself before the analysis 
of a thorough and consistent psychological ethics,’’ and the argu- 
ments which Aristotle uses to justify it are mistaken. In regard to 
these special arguments, it is possible that something may have to be 
conceded ; but if any kind of ethics proposes to set aside the distinc- 
tion of scientific thinking and moral action, one can only say, so 
much the worse for that kind of ethics. 

In proposing his classification of the virtues into Virtues of the Will, 
of the Judgment, and of Feeling, Professor Ladd is, of course, care- 
ful to explain that none of these faculties and none of the correspond- 
ing virtues can exist independently of the others, that in each case 
what is emphasized is the relative predominance of one of the three 
faculties over the other two, and finally that all three faculties and 
kinds of virtue are necessary for true or complete virtue. Neverthe- 
less, with all these qualifications in view, I cannot but think that we 
have here one of the cases in which Professor Ladd’s psychological 
method is totally inappropriate in ethics. It is a pity that he dis- 
misses so easily the classification of virtues in relation to the objects 
upon which they terminate. I should have been inclined to think it 
almost obvious that the concrete virtues or duties could not possibly 
be defined except as the kinds of activity appropriate in given rela- 
tions, and that expressions like ‘‘ Virtues of the Will,’’ etc., could 
denote only the more formal virtues or the elements implied in all 
virtue. That some virtues emphasize one of these elements more 
than another may in some sense be allowed ; but to adopt this differ- 
ence of emphasis as a principle of classification ought, one would have 
thought, to have been impossible to one who had already refused to 
accept the similar, but much more obvious and concrete, division of 
the virtues into self-regarding and social. 

In support of this criticism, it may suffice to advance three arguments 
drawn from Professor Ladd’s subsequent discussion of the several vir- 
tues in accordance with his classification. (1) I find that in at least 
two cases (and there are probably others) virtues, nominally particu- 
lar, are characterized in terms which mark them out as being clearly 
general or formal virtues (or, perhaps one should say, formal condi- 
tions of all particular virtues), and not on the same level as others 
grouped along with them. Constancy, says Professor Ladd, ‘‘ is that 
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interpenetrating and all-suffusing quality of moral self-hood which 
every form of the so-called virtues must have, in order to the realiza- 
tion of any even imperfect ideal of the Virtuous Life.’’ ‘In devotion 
to the rational life,’’ to quote only one of the instances given, ‘‘ it is 
the bone of veracity’’ (p. 264). Again, in reference to his so-called 
virtue of ‘‘ trueness,’’ ‘‘ being true,’’ he says, ‘‘ in conduct and char- 
acter may be esteemed the one indispensable condition of all virtuous- 
ness, the core of all right and dutiful character’’ (p. 296). (2) 
Among the virtues discussed by Professor Ladd are, ¢. g., the follow- 
ing: Humility, Honesty, Resignation, Justness. Now I think it 
would not be easy to guess beforehand under which psychological 
rubric these virtues would be discussed. In point of fact, the first two 
are regarded as forms of temperance and virtues of the will, while the 
last two are virtues of the judgment. Such a classification seems to me 
to stand self-condemned. And it does not much help matters that 
Honesty is mentioned again in connection with Justness. (3) Pro- 
fessor Ladd is himself compelled to introduce after all the rejected 
division in terms of the object. ‘‘ It has already been said,’’ he ob- 
serves, ‘‘that kindness as spontaneous and natural feeling cannot be 
further analyzed or, strictly speaking, defined ; but its various mani- 
festations, as these depend either upon the social relations under which 
the feeling comes into play, or upon the condition of the object toward 
whom the feeling goes out, require some separate mention ’’ (p. 315), 
—the ‘‘separate mention ’’ being simply the same sort of discussion 
as had been given to other particular virtues, and the ‘‘ manifestations ’’ 
being such virtues as Friendship, Hospitality, etc. 

On the later discussions of Part II, relating to Duty and Moral Law, 
I have not time to dwell, and will only say that a conspicuous merit 
of Professor Ladd’s treatment is his insistence on the superiority of 
personality over any impersonal law, and on the impossibility of find- 
ing in the latter a basis for morality. 

When we pass to the third division of the work, the point of view 
just mentioned is further developed in a criticism of the Kantian 
ethics, and it is perhaps a little surprising in view of all this that Pro- 
fessor Ladd should appear to have so little sympathy with Hedonism, 
the strength of which certainly lies in just this very conviction that 
the final worth of any conduct can never consist in its mere con- 
formity to any abstract law, but must always in the last resort be found 
in some form of personal feeling. At any rate, that the criticism of 
Rigorism readily connects itself with an insistence on the ultimate 
character of feeling must be a very familiar fact to the translator of 
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Lotze, and from such an insistence on feeling to a hedonistic ethics is 
perhaps no great leap. But Professor Ladd will have no dealings with 
hedonistic ethics. Even the Aristotelian distinction between happi- 
ness and pleasure is suspect to him, and is censured in a passage 
which is dogmatic without being either explicit or accurate. Aris- 
totle, he says, ‘‘ failed to carry out this distinction, as indeed, from 
the nature of the case, he was sure to do; and the very effort to make 
the distinction introduced a confusion into his entire ethical system 
which his pupils and critics have never been able to eradicate ; nor 
will they ever be able to eradicate it, because the confusion is an in- 
tegral part of the system as it was left by its author. . . . Aristotle’s 
conception of happiness is particularly guilty of the same confusions 
as those which distinguish modern Utilitarianism. With him, happi- 
ness is equal to the excellence of the Virtuous Life plus a considerable 
amount of such pleasures as to Aristotle’s mind seemed indispensable 
and inseparably connected with the practice of some of the more im- 
posing of the virtues — namely, liberality, large hospitality, magnifi- 
cence . . . (Eddatpovia = dpet7 + jdovd: dependent upon external 
goods of a certain kind)’’ (pp. 478-479). What the profound and 
ineradicable confusion is, to which Professor Ladd here alludes, is 
best known to himself; and the same may be said of his reason for 
singling out those pleasures which depend upon the possession of ex- 
ternal goods of a certain kind. 

His criticism of Utilitarianism or Hedonism is based upon a care- 
ful statement of the psychological nature and the conditions of pleas- 
ure. This statement includes, of course, the necessary commonplaces, 
but adds to them some observations on the sources of individual hap- 
piness which are so interesting, frank, and suggestive, that one cannot 
but wish that Professor Ladd had developed them much more fully. 
After finishing his psychological statement he continues: ‘‘ If now one 
will keep steadily in mind the truths just stated regarding the psycho- 
logical doctrine of the pleasure-pains, and also what has earlier been 
said concerning the nature of the Moral Self, one may, without in- 
justice, make short work of every form of Hedonism, however subtle 
and well fortified with argumentation’’ (p. 481). It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether any attempt to make short work of a theory 
which has held its ground since the beginnings of ethical science is 
likely to be free from injustice. And I hardly think that a hedonist 
like the late Professor Sidgwick would have found the criticisms here 
advanced very convincing. Professor Ladd argues, for instance; 
that we all undergo pains of discipline and self-denial in a measure 
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greatly exceeding anything that a hedonistic theory could justify. 
‘Let us suppose,’’ he says, ‘‘some good and wise man to train his 
family of children. . . . Certain virtues must be enforced by painful 
discipline. . . . This enforcement bears heavily upon the suscepti- 
bilities for current pains and pleasures of each member of the com- 
munity. What is the warranty for this disciplinary suppression of the 
pleasures . . . of this small community? It must be found in the 
interests of their relations to a larger community. But this larger 
community . . . cannot pursue virfuous/y its own maximum of pleas- 
ures . . . if the pursuit is conducted without any regard to the next 
generation [and soon]. . . . It seems to me [Professor Ladd con- 
cludes] that we are all entitled to a release from the obligation to suf- 
fer so much as respects the attainable maximum of our own happiness, 
if this suffering is a mere form of functioning in the interests of the 
happiness of others’’ (pp. 485-6). Now, in the first place, it is of 
course possible that a hedonist would consider that we do in fact tend 
(at least in theory) to exalt the merits of discipline and self denial too 
much, and that this tendency might be moderated with advantage. 
And I do not observe that Professor Ladd sufficiently reckons with this 
very obvious reply. But, in the second place, Professor Ladd surely 
greatly exaggerates the amount of pain we habitually undergo on be- 
half of posterity. Of course people in general assume, as they natur- 
ally must do, that the present order of things and their own part and 
relationships in it will not suffer any immediate or abrupt termination, 
and they are bound in reason to take measures accordingly. But per- 
haps we may doubt whether most people pay any greater regard to the 
good of posterity than is involved in this not very violent assump- 
tion. 

With the remaining topics of the third division of the work, | will 
not attempt to deal. I find Professor Ladd’s own theory of the 
Moral Ideal too vague to be capable of any definite criticism ; and his 
discussions of the relations of morality to religion involve too much 
reference to his general metaphysical views to be satisfactorily dealt 
with in a review of the present work. 

H. BARKER. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The Origin and Significance of Hegel's Logic: A General Introduc- 
tion to Hegel's System. By J. D. Battie. London, Macmillan & 
Co., Limited ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1901.—pp. 


XVill, 375. 
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In this work the author has endeavored to present the historical 
development of Hegel’s Zogic, in the belief that such a genetic study 
would thrown some light upon the many difficulties which confront 
the student of the Zogic. In this undertaking he has succeeded most 
admirably, and the historical antecedents of the Hegelian system are 
given in a comprehensive and exhaustive manner. 

There were many influences which concurred in the fashioning of a 
mind such as Hegel’s—the influence of the Greek philosophy, pre- 
eminently that of Plato, the doctrines of the Christian religion, the 
spirit of the modern philosophy, especially as embodied in the new teach- 
ing of Kant and the post-Kantian development in Fichte and Schelling. 
It is possible, therefore, to trace the historical evolution of the Hegel- 
ian system ; its roots strike deep through the modern into the ancient 
strata of philosophical thought. The system may be regarded, as Dr. 
Baillie puts it, as the solution of the problem which early presented 
itself to Hegel and formed the starting point of all his subsequent 
thinking—namely, the task of reconciling the objectivity of the Greek 
thought with the subjectivity of the modern point of view, the univer- 
salism of the old with the individualism of the new. 

But, when we have duly estimated the force of all these varied and at 
times conflicting influences in Hegel’s development, it is well to 
remember that there is still an original and unique strain in all his 
thinking which can be referred to no philosophical ancestry, and 
which was not so much formed as formative. For Hegel possessed a 
vast organizing and constructive genius, and the materials of the past 
were stamped by his hand with a die of a new and original cast. 
The individual element, however, can be the more clearly recognized 
and appreciated, when the historical setting has been adequately appre- 
hended and properly assessed. And it is in this undertaking that Dr. 
Baillie has made a permanent contribution of no small value to the 
Hegelian literature. His specific task is to show that the development 
of.Hegel’s system, which found its final expression in the Zagic, is a 
continuous and a natural evolution. In this development he recog- 
nizes three distinct periods. 

The first extends from 1797 to 1800, and is marked by the first 
attempt on Hegel’s part to present a sketch of the more complete sys- 
tem of a subsequent period. Even at this early stage of his develop- 
ment, however, his thoughts are cast in the form of a system which 
embraces tentatively at least the totality of truth. This system is from 
the very beginning idealistic, and is founded upon the conception of 
the ultimate reality in the form of Gefs¢. Hegel distinguishes, how- 
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ever, theoretical philosophy so-called from the philosophy of nature 
and the philosophy of spirit. He divides the theoretical philosophy 
into Logic and Metaphysic, and draws a relatively sharp line of dis- 
tinction between them. His departure from Kant is indicated by his 
transforming the notions which are merely subjectively transcendental 
into notions which are objectively transcendental as well, and which 
are regarded by him as constructive of all reality whatsoever. His 
idealism at this stage is characterized by Dr. Baillie as monadistic 
idealism, that is, reality is regarded by Hegel as thinking beings, and 
not, as later conceived, purely as thought (logical idealism). His 
dialectic method is still in an embryonic form. His method, so far 
as Hegel may be said at this stage to disclose any definite method, 
may be described solely as the application to his material of the cate- 
gory of reflection. The idea of development, as later conceived, has 
not as yet come to the fore. 

The second period extends from 1801 to 1807, marking the departure 
of Hegel from Frankfurt to Jena, and prior to his labors upon the 
Phinomenologie. There is at this stage a noticeable tendency towards 
the assimilation of Logic to Metaphysic. Before this time Hegel may 
be said to have had a religious interest in philosophy ; now it is essen- 
tially a philosophical interest in religion. The three main parts of his 
system, the Logic, the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philosophy of 
Spirit are still conceived as self-dependent moments of a whole, and 
independent of each other. He distinguishes between Logic and 
Metaphysic by referring Logic to the fundamental category of reflection 
and Metaphysic to that of a transcendental Anschauung. 

Dr. Baillie indicates four important resultsas the outcomeof this period. 

1. A firmer grasp of his fundamental philosophical principle, namely, 
that there is an identity which is the ground and unity of all opposites 
and which reason seeks to exhibit at the end of its procedure as the 
essence of all opposed finite elements. More emphasis, however, at 
this stage is laid upon the unity than upon the special differences. 

2. The ascertainment of the nature and procedure of the instru- 
ment of philosophizing, which consists in the process of a reflection 
of opposites which are relatively identical and are what they are by 
sharing in the one identity of reason. The positive side of ‘ philoso- 
phical knowledge’ is referred to Amschauung. ‘The tendency to a 
combination of reflection and Anschauung is an anticipation of the later 
developed dialectic. 

3. The closer approximation of Logic to Metaphysic through the 
assimilation of their content. 
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4. The naming of the method to be employed in the construction of 
a system, namely, that of development. 

The suggestion of this method of development Dr. Baillie traces to 
Schelling’s Zranscendental Jdealismus, which, however, is at best 
merely conjectural. 

Between the second and third periods, Dr. Baillie marks a period of 
transition, in which the problem dealt with in the PAdnomenologie arises 
naturally out of the previous development of thought, and bridges the 
way in the advance towards the final expression of the system in the 
Logic. The problem of the Phdnomenologie set the task of proving 
the supremacy of mind, and the detailed exhibition of this supremacy 
throughout all reality. In this transition period, his method assumes 
its final form of the dialectic by fusing into one the two factors of re- 
flection and Anschauung, which up to this time had been regarded by 
Hegel as different and contrasted. 

The third period, which extended from 1807 to 1812-16, marks the 
development and completion of the Phdnomenologie, and the publi- 
cation of the Logie in its final form. Hegel’s undertaking in the 
Phéinomenologie had been ‘‘ the inquiry into and the examination of 
the reality of knowledge.’’ The result of this inquiry was the con- 
ception of the ultimate character and content of much as absolute 
knowledge. But absolute knowledge exhibited in its complete essence 
and manifestation is with Hegel coincident with the content of 
Logic. The result attained in the Phdnomenologie \eads therefore 
naturally to its further discussion and exposition in the Zegic. Hegel 
regards the Logic not as science in general, but science in its ultimate 
terms, the very notion of science itself. Dr. Baillie styles the PAdn- 
omenologie, the Critique of experience ; the Zegic, however, the Meta- 
physic of experience (p. 212). The relation in which the content 
of Logie stands to that of the PAdnomenologie is this, that ‘‘ both cover 
the whole of reality, in the one case as the content of actual experience, 
in the other as the content of absolute truth; in the one case as con- 
crete appearance, in the other as ultimate reality’’ (p. 213). The 
Logic Dr. Baillie discusses in a general way as regards its content and 
its method. As tothe content, the following is his summary : ‘‘ Given 
that Reality is simply the totality of experience, that the truth of ex- 
perience is its essence, and that its essence is Reason; given again, 
that reason is mind’s essential nature, that knowing itself in the form 
of self is true self-knowledge, and that self-knowledge consists in know- 
ing its constitutive notions ; and given, finally, that the one Absolute 
Mind which is Reality, is in nature and substance the same as individual 
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mind — given these general positions, and the Logic as the systematic 
exposition of the ultimate experience — content of Absolute Subject 
takes shape and form before us’’ (p. 243). 

In forming the material] in the construction of such a system, the 
method of course becomes an essential factor whose value for the 
system cannot be too strongly emphasized. Dr. Baillie recognizes 
four elements in the method : 

(1) A dialectic process; (2) a process which is the union of 
analysis and synthesis ; (3) a continuous application of the syllogistic 
process, which leaves nothing standing as a mere immediacy, but 
relates each element to some other and so mediates its truth with 
another; (4) a process which is the realization of the successive 
moments of self-reflection (pp. 286-287). 

These processes are not distinct and mutually exclusive, but repre- 
sent merely the various possible modes of viewing that which is the 
one and the same underlying method. 

The final chapter of the book is devoted to a criticism of the 
Hegelian System, and is necessarily restricted to a very brief compass. 
On this account, it is not so complete as the historical portion, which 
after all has been the author’s main task, and which has been most 
satisfactorily accomplished. 

Joun GRIER HIBBEN. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 


il pentimento ¢ la morale ascetica. By Zino Zin. Torino, Fratelli 

Bocca, 1902.—pp. Xii, 232. 

History has known many arraignments and condemnations of the 
Christian religion, but in most cases the Christian ethical ideal has 
been regarded as something separate and distinct from the religion, 
and has been expressly excluded from the attempts to destroy the 
latter. Where the Christian morality has been unfavorably criticized, 
this has usually been from the standpoint of Greek or Roman ethics, 
by men who, like Nietzsche, could not forgive Christianity for its over- 
throw of the ancient ideals. In // Pentimento, on the contrary, 
Christian morality is rejected in spite of its admitted superiority to 
ancient systems ; and if the accompanying religion receives an occa- 
sional share of condemnation, it is only because the latter is so closely 
interwoven with its morality that no independent existence is possible. 

Before reproducing in brief the author’s description of Christian 
ethics, a word must be said concerning the use made by him of the 
term Christianity. For him it is synonymous with the Roman Catholic 


church, and he makes no attempt to extend his criticism to Protestant 
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teachings. ‘There is no reason, however, in the nature of the criticisms 
themselves, for any such limitation ; and, with a few unimportant ex- 
ceptions, whatever is said of Catholic ethics may be applied mufatis 
mutandis to that taught by the ‘orthodox’ Protestant sects, and by 
some of the liberal ones. The demand for an autonomous morality 
implies the rejection of all systems based on the will of God, even 
when the interpretation of that will is entrusted to the individual ; and 
in the same way, when the increase of personal responsibility is held up 
as an ideal, what is meant is responsibility to one’s own reason, not to 
God. The right of private judgment and the absence of confession in 
the Protestant churches changes the manifestation of repentance, but 
so long as the doctrines of sin and the need for divine redemption 
form the central point of their teachings, there is no fundamental 
ethical difference between them and the older church. 

Since all morality, according to S. Zini, is adaptation to environ- 
ment, the existence of any type of morals must be regarded as proof 
of its fitness, and a comparison of it with others of a different nature 
must be based upon a consideration of the degree in which each 
brings about harmony between the individual and his surroundings. 
The Christian morality succeeded because of the superior adaptation 
it made possible, in that, contrary to all ancient systems, it regarded 
men as equal ; and though this equality was only before God and not 
before one’s fellow-men, the change was of great importance and worthy 
of all admiration and respect. Christianity offered much to primitive 
civilization and to a military state of society, and succeeded because 
of its fitness to do so; but a recognition of its historical worth does 
not necessarily imply a like valuation under existing conditions. We 
have no longer either a primitive civilization or a military state of 
society, we are not now children nor savages nor soldiers bound to a 
feudal lord ; and our changed environment demands different reac- 
tions on our part. Adaptation must be brought about by other means 
than those offered by the church. 

Morality, asactually found, is always based both on reason and on 
feeling, and it is well that both elements should be present, provided 
that reason is invariably given precedence. Sys/ems of morality, as 
distinguished from the data upon which they are built, find their 
fundamental principle either in reason or in feeling. Since every 
religion is at bottom pure sentiment, religious systems belong to the 
latter class, all others to the former. The first characteristic, then, of 
Christian ethics is that it is an affective system, which quality, how- 
ever, does not differentiate it from other systems of a religious nature. 
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Its specific characteristics are: (1) that it is a heteronomous morality, 
i. ¢., it seeks to conform human conduct to the divine will rather than 
to natural law; (2) that it is more an individual than a social morality. 
It considers man and God rather than man and his fellows, and sub- 
stitutes for relations between equals those between inferior and superior. 
God is the end of every action, and the concept of the future life be- 
comes of supreme importance. If this principle is once admitted, its 
logical sequence is the doctrine of antagonism between the present 
and a future life, between nature and spirit, the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of the devil. The Christian view of the world is essen- 
tially that of a conflict between two opposing forces, in which man, 
though free in a certain sense, is helpless if left to himself and unable 
to do anything without divine aid. ‘These consequences when once de- 
veloped serve in turn to strengthen the principle ; for the stronger the 
conviction of human corruption and moral powerlessness, the more 
fixed is the belief that the natural law of morality, instead of coming 
from man himself, is the command of supernatural authority. More- 
over, since unaided men cannot obey these commands, human action 
has no moral value in itself; any worth it may have must be acquired 
indirectly through participation in divine goodness. Without the 
grace of God, man is utterly vile ; and the church has been made the 
repository of that grace. Moreover, the doctrine of powerlessness 
includes the subjection of both intellect and will, and, linked with it, 
a part of the same mental attitude, is the dogma of original sin. 
Since man is from birth a rebel against the supreme ruler, guilty of sin 
the consequences of which are not destroyed even by redemption, 
the natural light of reason is darkened, so that he cannot discern 
God’s purposes; and, as an additional result of his fallen state, his 
inclinations are toward evil rather than good. He must bow his will 
to God and give up attempts to comprehend the ultimate end of 
creation, admitting that even sin and evil may have a place there. 
The result is a morality of resignation and confessed weakness, which 
of itself implies future defeat. 

When such a point of view embodies itself in life, we have asceti- 
cism, and the ascetic ideal is that of Christianity. Man adopts a nega- 
tive idea of existence, renounces all that is usually accounted worth 
the having, even his own personality, and gives himself up to a life of 
voluntary suffering and sacrifice, all this with the object of attaining 
some illusory good of transcendent value and belonging to another 
world. S. Zini regards asceticism as the primitive form of the demo- 
cratic spirit, which manifests itself wherever political and social 
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activity are suppressed. In Buddhism, in the later Judaism as inter- 
preted by the prophets, and in Christianity one sees similar results 
from similar conditions. Poverty, wretchedness, and slavery demand 
some remedy. Asceticism is the religious substitute for social reform. 
Earthly conditions are of no importance for the man who has 
renounced the world. Among the Jewish people, where the oppression 
was especially long-continued and severe, the resulting asceticism was 
of a peculiarly passionate type. Deprived of the power of personal 
vengeance upon their enemies, they developed the idea of a future 
punishment for the crimes committed against themselves, and perforce 
entrusted their vendetta toan implacable God. Christianity inherited 
much from Judaism and also from the Greco-Roman civilization. 
The latter, strictly speaking, contained no ascetic elements. There 
was too much social and political activity in Greece and Rome to 
render necessary the adoption of such indirect means of satisfaction. 
The democratic spirit had free play and there was no need to deny 
that life was good in order to render living possible. After the estab- 
lishment of the Roman empire, conditions slowly changed, and asceti- 
cism made itsappearance. The union of the Alexandrian neo-Platonic 
idealism with the Jewish theism, already mentioned, gave peculiar force 
to the similar tendencies in Christianity. Even yet the same spirit 
lives, not only in Christian teaching, where under the changed con- 
ditions it forms the exception rather than the rule, but especially in 
socialism and anarchism, where the old asceticism still manifests itself. 

The explanation of asceticism as a religious substitute for social re- 
form, is an instance of an increasing tendency to refer all variations of 
human thought and feeling to social and economic conditions. It 
must be conceded that these are important factors, and that in the past 
they have been too much neglected. Doubtless for that very reason 
an undue valuation of them now, and in the immediate future, is in- 
evitable ; but in the case of asceticism, as in others that could be men- 
tioned, the contention that they are the only factors remains unproven. 
The interpretation of some of the instances cited appears forced. The 
classification of socialism and anarchism as manifestations of asceticism 
seems due entirely to the explanation of the latter as an outburst of the 
democratic spirit. Socialism and anarchism are both attempts at social 
reform, but I cannot see that either has ascetic tendencies. The 
willingness to sacrifice oneself for an ideal, so common among nihilists, 
is not necessarily ascetic. S. Zini mentions the fact that the nihilists 
have been compared tothe Christian martyrs, but such a comparison 
is based upon the similarity of passionate devotion to a cause and the 
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frequent result of violent death rather than upon any likeness of con- 
victions as to the value of pleasure and pain. Again, the denial of 
all ascetic tendencies to the Greeks and Romans is hardly justified. It 
may be that we read our Plato too much in the light of nineteen hun- 
dred years of Christianity, but some statements in the dialogues seem 
incomprehensible, if the ascetic interpretation is refused them. Cyn- 
icism, too, seems to belong to the same class of phenomena, and only 
the theory of asceticism as abortive reform demands the exclusion of 
savage practices from the category. One must admit, of course, that 
there are great differences in these various manifestations of asceticism, 
differences as great as those in the general intellectual and emotional 
life of the individuals concerned ; but they do not seem radical enough 
to warrant a division so complete that an explanation entirely adequate 
for the one class is as entirely inapplicable to the other. 

To return to the undoubted asceticism of Christianity, its renuncia- 
tion of life is, curiously enough, prompted by the fear of death. When- 
ever man regards himself as the center of the universe, he is led to 
demand some absolute good from life that it cannot give. Doomed 
to disappointment, but two courses are open to him. He must become 
a sceptic, who despairs of the attainment of the desired good, or he 
must take refuge in religious belief in another and better life. Both 
attitudes are alike the result of the mistaken search for something 
absolute, and are to be corrected only by the recognition of the rela- 
tivity of life. The Christian doctrine that this life is a shadow and its 
gifts of no value, is closely bound together with the Christian fear of 
death. Inthe passionate terror inspired by that mystery, no suffering 
is too great a price to pay for possible redemption. The result isa 
change, what Nietzsche calls an Umwertung, of the ethical values of 
the ancients. Man is prevented from the healthy exercise of activity, 
he regards the life which assures his future as the best, and he he- 
comes cruel to himself and to others. Christian asceticism, in spite of 
its lofty virtues and ideals, is fundamentally mistaken and in its influ- 
ence hurtful. The mystery is in life not in death, and the only remedy 
for the error lies in the conviction that there is no absolute to be 
sought, that is, in the acceptance of the law of relativity. 

With no conception of this law, Christian asceticism became ex- 
treme. Events and actions were not regarded as mixtures of good 
and evil, with which one must do the best one could. Everything 
was looked upon as either good or bad, and in the eager effort to seek 
the one and avoid the other, elaborate rules and special modes of liv- 
ing were formulated. Here again, however, the doctrines of human 
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powerlessness and of the need of divine grace made recourse to God 
necessary. Only God can assure safety from the horrors of death and 
hell. Wrongdoing becomes sin, an offense against God. In this 
transformation, S. Zini sees a fact of profound importance for the social 
significance of Christian ethics. Offenses become impersonal, as it 
were, directed only against God. One does not offend against one’s 
fellowmen, they are only the means through which one -has sinned 
against God. Reparation is due, not to them but toGod. The form of 
payment demanded is primarily repentance, and, since God forgives 
only those sins that are confessed, continual self-examination is a 
necessity. The entire moral life of Christianity becomes a repetition 
of the cycle: sin, self-examination, repentance. ‘Thus the center of 
Christian ethics is not virtue but sin; man’s thoughts are directed 
toward remorse for past failures rather then toward the future attain- 
ment of an ideal. 

By the ancients self-knowledge was advocated for the sake of greater 
efficiency in the conduct of life, it looked toward the future ; while 
the self-knowledge of Christianity has for its object the awakening of 
remorse for the past and a deep conviction of one’s own weakness. 
The emphasis placed upon repentance is one of the most objectionable 
elements of Christian morality. Constant study of one’s past actions, 
together with an artificially stimulated remorse, is directly conducive 
to depression of the moral forces. Even a mistaken activity is better 
than none, and Christian self-examination tends to lessen all activity. 

Moreover, apart from the deadening effect of Christian morality, a 
study of the nature of repentance shows that it is essentially an expres- 
sion of self-interest. It is prompted by the fear of consequences and 
of the disapproval of one’s fellows, and is therefore not a mora! phe- 
nomenon at all. It becomes such only in the form of discontent at a 
lowering of one’s moral valuation of self. Legitimate repentance is 
the variation in the feeling of one’s own moral dignity. There is no 
trace of this in the Christian experience of the same name, which is 
merely the method of satisfaction demanded by an offended God, no 
more than the payment of a just debt lest the creditor exact the harder 
penalty which lies within his power. Besides, the feeling of repen- 
tance for a past that cannot be changed, the desire that an action 
should be undone, is based upon a logical absurdity. The past is past, 
never to be altered. Why devote oneself to wishing it had been 
otherwise ? An ethics which bases moral improvement upon such a 
contradiction incurs the danger of being discarded altogether as soon 
as its intellectual difficulties are realized. In a primitive state of 
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society, it is of value as a corrective for the reckless yielding to every 
impulse, but its survival among more developed conditions of intelli- 
gence is a menace to public morals. 

The nature of the morality proposed as a substitute is briefly sketched. 
The importance of the conscience in moral life cannot be denied, 
but it must be trained to foresee the future rather than to regret the 
past. Its development is linked with that of personality, and weak- 
ness of character is simply lack of strong central organization. ‘The 
foundation of every stable autonomous morality is the education of 
the will, the formation of the personal ego instead of its denial, as in 
heteronomous systems. All moral progress lies in the increase of the 
feeling of responsibility to oneself. So long as the social group is the 
unit, and the belief in chance or fate or all-ruling Providence is com- 
mon, the feeling of responsibility cannot be developed. After society 
has become industrial, and the growth of science has substituted the 
idea of law for that of fate, man comes to consciousness of himself and 
is able to judge of the effect of his own acts in the sum of energies 
surrounding him. 

To the writer, one of the most interesting things in // Pentimento 
is the union of agreement with Nietzsche’s doctrines, to which occa- 
sional reference is made, and of divergence from them. The Chris- 
tian system of morality is rejected, because it induces weakness and is 
at the same time based on absurdity. The individual must depend 
upon himself and avoid everything that paralyzes his forces and de- 
creases activity. So far, save for moderation of statement, one might 
be reading Nietzsche ; but the standpoint from which the criticism is 
made is essentially different. There is no suggestion that the current 
morality is to be discarded altogether, nor is the individual to main- 
tain himself against society. The moral ideal must be found within 
oneself, imposed by oneself, that is all. Moreover, the ideal is essen- 
tially a rational one, and is realized in an increasing control of the 
emotions and impulses by the reason. Nietzsche would have found 


this almost as distasteful as Christianity. 
Grace NEAL DOLSON. 
WELLS COLLEGE. 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 
Le conflit actuel de la science et dela philosophie dans la psychologie. J. 

CHAZOTTES. Rev. Ph , XXVII, 9, pp. 249-259. 

Psychology is in a state of transition. Theoretically there are two schools. 
The new school regards psychology as a natural science. For the old 
school, it is one of the four philosophical sciences. Both schools confound 
psychology with the philosophy of psychology. None of the sciences are 
free from a similar confusion in the early stages of their separation from 
philosophy. Sciences originated from the study of phenomena for the sup- 
port of philosophical systems. At length an interest was aroused in this 
study for its own sake. The practical value of the sciences gave them an 
independent reason for being and cut them off from philosophy. When 
the sciences became strong, they attempted to supersede philosophy, for- 
getting that the two fields are entirely distinct. Psychology has, in addition 
to the difficulties common to all the sciences, a special difficulty in the 
peculiar nature of the psychic fact. In order to fix the place of psychology 
among the sciences, and determine its relation to philosophy, it is necessary 
to determine more exactly the boundary between philosophy and science in 
general. To do this, we must return to the Aristotelian definition of phi- 
losophy ; and the sciences must be sharply divided into physical and psy- 
chical. All difficulties disappear when we understand the true distinction 
between science and philosophy. Psychology is the necessary intermediary 
between physics and metaphysics, and it is only —in a certain sense — as 
parts of psychology that the other sciences are related to metaphysics. 
The same conditions that lead to the separation of the other sciences from 
philosophy bring about the establishment of psychology as a positive 
science. G. W. T. WHITNEY. 
Die Notwendigheit und Aligemeinheit des psychophysischen Parallelismus. 

Josepn Petzoipt. Ar. f. sys. Ph., VIII, iii, pp. 281-337. 

This article is prompted by Schuppe’s Zusammenhang von Leib und Seele, 
in which work the writer's views were attacked. Although the theme of 
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the article is in no sense merely a refutation of Schuppe’s criticisms, never- 
theless opportunity is taken to reply in some detail, and also to examine 
critically the views of various other writers on the subject of parallelism. 
By psychophysical parallelism, the writer means simply the theory that 
the psychical life in all its phases must be coérdinated in terms of unitary 
significance with the processes of the central nervous system, or, in other 
words, that there can be no sensation or idea, no feeling or thought, with- 
out a simultaneous process in the brain. This definition is completely 
divorced from all metaphysical or philosophical implications. The ‘ uni- 
versality ' of psychophysical parallelism does not mean that every physical 
process is accompanied by a psychical (that would be metaphysical paral- 
lelism), but that every psychical occurrence is determined by a biological 
occurrence. Similarly, the notion of the ‘necessity’ of psychophysical 
parallelism arises from no a friort deduction, but has reference merely to 
the principles given with experience. The investigation of the problem 
can and ought to be carried on in total independence of every philosoph- 
ical conception of the cosmos. The sole presupposition requisite is the 
natural distinction between the physical and the psychical. This distinc- 
tion does not presuppose an answer to the problem of the ultimate consti- 
tution of nature and spirit, nor does our knowledge of the relations existing 
between the brain and soul depend upon such an answer. The notion of 
cause as the antecedent of effect is scientifically unserviceable. Even if 
the notion were not ambiguous and indeterminate, it would be far from ade- 
quate : it overlooks the entire sphere of simultaneous and reciprocal depend- 
ence. The simultaneous interdependences which physics establishes are 
the most exact expression of natural laws. We do not ask why but how 
heavy bodies fall. In accordance with what law does a freely falling body 
move? With the recognition of this, the concept of function supersedes 
that of cause. Both Wundt and Kiilpe misinterpret the significance of 
the concept of function, in that they mistake the equalization of variable 
functional magnitudes for the reciprocity of their dependence. The writer 
next distinguishes between the mediate and immediate dependence of the 
determining elements of a process, and shows the successive dependence 
of the worth of a single determining element. The facts of the simultaneous 
dependence of the different determining elements of a natural process and 
the successive dependence of the worth of every single determining ele- 
ment, the writer includes under the name of the law of Zindeutigkeit. 
a & 


Les tendances fondamentales des mystiqgues Chrétiens. J. H. LEUBA. 

Rev. Phil., XXVII, No. 7, pp. 1-37. 

As types of Christian Mystics, the author takes Mme. Guyon, Saint 
Francis of Sales, Saint Theresa, Ruysbroeck, Tauler, andSuso. He finds 
two fundamental motives in the lives of these mystics. 1. The ecstatic 
love of God. This affection, which is achieved only after considerable 
time and by much effort, is not an ethereal love ; but it is a violent passion. 
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(The subject of ecstacy will be treated separately by the author, in another 
paper.) 2. The second motive is the ‘u#ion mystigue’ which the mystic 
seeks to establish between himself and God. It is from this raffors that 
the most important results flow. The mystic union is nothing more than a 
complete and final submission of the individual will to the Divine Will. 
When this state of resignation is wholly realized, as was the case with 
Mme. Guyon, all sense of an individual will is lost and volition becomes 
automatic. Thus, her most celebrated work, the Zorrents, was written 
unconsciously. On the ground of this denial of the individual will, the 
author combats the view that the mystics exemplify the individual form of 
religious sentiment ; on the contrary, he sees in them the highest type of 
universalized action. H. C. STEVENs. 


On Mental Conflict and Imputation. F,. H. BRADLEY. Mind, No. 43, 

pp. 289-315. 

The only defensible account of will is that which makes it consist in the 
self-realization of an idea with which the self is identified. The objection 
urged against this definition of will is that the essence of will does not con- 
sist in an idea identified with self, because two ideas which move toward 
two incompatible actions may be equally identified with oneself. Hence, 
an inexplicable will must be introduced to explain one of these actions. 
This objection involves an assumption which is not based upon facts. But 
even if this assumption that the self is identified at once with two conflicting 
ideas were true, the self need not be, and is not, identified with them equally. 
A difference in degree may be a difference in kind. Apart from the presence 
or absence of mere morality, there is a distinction between higher and lower. 
Everywhere in our nature we find a distinction between the self which is 
essential and the self which is accidental. The superiority found here may 
be called material. On the other hand, there are several varieties of what 
may be called formal superiority : (2) both in theory and practice a course 
is higher which consciously asserts a principle; (4) in general, both in 
theory and practice, a course which has been adopted after reflection will 
be superior ; (c) that which is wider and more inclusive is formally superior. 
In addition to the so-called formal and material superiority, there is another 
principle of distinction founded on pleasure and pain. An idea which is 
pleasant or more pleasant is so far higher. But the assumption that the 
self is identified at once with two conflicting ideas is fallacious, since, as a 
matter of fact, in mental conflict two moving ideas, A and #, cannot be 
present together. ‘Good’ and ‘bad,’ in the meaning of opposites, cannot 
coexist. When we consider imputation in connection with will, we must 
say that so long as BZ is held subordinate, and does not appear except as 
negated by A, it is not an idea proper and there is no volition. But if A 
and B oscillate, and 2 breaks loose from its subordination to 4, then there 
is volition, but a subordinate element contained in an idea must not be 
counted as an idea if it is taken by itself. The definition of will as the self- 
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realization of an idea with which self is identified stands. If there are facts 
which cannot be explained, they must not, in any case, be referred to an 
unknown will. C. M. Story. 


Zum Lehrbegriff des Wirkens. JOHANNES REHMKE. Z. f. Ph., 120, I, 

pp. I-11. 

The author is not concerned in this article with the justification of the 
causal connection between two things. But assuming this connection, he 
seeks to reach a clear conception of the notion of causal action. He shows 
by analysis that the action of one thing upon another cannot be conceived 
as a bestowal or transmission of energy from the former to the latter. 
Moreover, whenever one thing, 2, is the efficient cause of the increase of 
energy in another thing, A, the latter is also the efficient cause of the loss 
of an equal amount of energy in the former. The conclusion, therefore, 
follows, that all causal action between things is in a strict sense reciprocal. 
Action on the part of anything signifies only being a condition for a 
change in another individual thing. Every case of causal action then re- 
quires at least two individual things: one, which experiences the action as 
its change, and another which affords the condition of the change in the 
first. J. & C. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Sur l'apparence objective del’ espace visuel. A. LALANDE. Rev. Ph., 

XXVII, 5, pp. 489-500. 

The different senses furnish us with different degrees of certainty as to 
the real existence of their objects. In this respect vision is superior to all 
the other senses. Can we find in visual sensations any characteristic 
which would furnish an explanation of their preéminence ?— We are di- 
rectly dependent—logically, morally, and otherwise—upon our fellowmen ; 
without their approbation and good-will we could comprehend nothing, 
realize nothing. Their judgments regarding things are of prime impor- 
tance to us. From conflict of individualities there arises a bipartition of 
our knowledge into subjective and objective. That which we perceive and 
describe as others do, appears to us to be stable and real. That, however, 
which provokes in others judgments irreconcilable with our own, appears 
to have only subjective reality. Our feelings of pleasure and pain are of 
this latter type. A rectangle, on the contrary, appears alike to all who 
see it; it therefore possesses objective reality and has an existence inde- 
pendent of those who perceive it. Communality, then, is the basis of the 
distinction between objectivity and subjectivity.— This principle of com- 
munality explains the preéminent objectivity-value which attaches to visual 
sensations. For a visible object can be perceived simultaneously by many 
individuals, while a touched surface or a lifted weight can be experienced by 
only one individual at a time.—The same objectivity-value is not pos- 
sessed by all classes of visual sensations. Our confidence in the objec- 
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tivity of spatial form (a muscular-retinal product) is much superior to our 
confidence in the objectivity of color (a purely retinal product). Color is 
recognized to be largely subjective, while form seems to possess a reality 
independent of the observer. J. W. Barrp. 


Analyse der dsthetischen contemplation (Plastik und Malerei). Epiru 
KALISCHER. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXVIII, 3and 4, pp. 199-252. 


Esthetic contemplation is characterized by two psychical conditions : 
the attention is concentrated upon the sense-impressions received from the 
work of art, and there is present in the margin of consciousness a throng 
of ideas (recalled by the sense-impressions) of ‘‘ such intensity and fullness 
that they threaten to burst asunder the narrow limits of consciousness."’ 
The impressions received are invariably possessed of strong reproductive 
tendency ; a minimum of sense-data gives rise to a maximum of higher 
mental processes. The reproduced ideas arise mechanically ; they shoot 
up like a released spring. Art representation is hemmed in on every side 
by limitations consequent upon the instruments which it employs. Chief 
among these are: limited range of artificial light- and color-intensities 
(Helmholtz), impossibility of appealing to more than one sense at a time, 
impracticability of giving a series of consecutive representations of an event 
and of depicting an object from different points of view, inability to furnish 
an adequate and unequivocal representation of movement, of tridimen- 
sionality, etc. Hence a high degree of skill and discretion must be exer- 
cised in the choice of objects to be represented. The artist must select 
elements which possess a strong tendency to reproduction, and must choose 
a characteristic partial content of the idea which he wishes to convey to 
the mind of the observer. The sense-impressions received from a work 
of art perform a dual function: they set in motion a train of reproduced 
ideas and they furnish an approximate schema for these ideas.—The 
author discusses the relation of her theory to other modern theories of art. 
She quotes from Kiilpe at some length and comments upon Gross, Lipps, 
Dessoir, and Volkelt. She finds in the theory of Conrad Lange an approxi- 


mate expression of her own views. 
P J. W. Barro. 


Les théories du risible. James SuLty. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 8, pp. 113- 

139. 

Upon examination, the risible is found to present many diverse forms. 
This paper, dealing with the problems of their unification and explanation, 
begins with an investigation of two or three typical theories of the risible. 

I. According to the first of these theories, which may be called the 
theory of degradation, the real force of the risible consists in something 
unworthy or degrading in the object. Aristotle, for example, held that ‘‘ the 
risible is a subdivision of the ugly, and consists in some defect or deformity 
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which is neither painful nor pernicious.’’ This theory is more carefully 
developed in Hobbes’s doctrine, that laughter is nothing more than a feeling 
of vanity aroused by the sudden idea of some superiority which we perceive 
ourselves to have over others or over ourselves at a previous time. The 
principal part of this theory, viz., the conscious representation of our superi- 
ority, can hardly withstand examination. It is true that there is this 
agreeable feeling of elevation, but it does not account for all the varieties 
of satisfaction expressed by laughter. In many cases there is not the time 
necessary for the perception mentally to oppose itself to the idea of our own 
immunity. Bain, who has so amended this theory as to make it less open 
to criticism, endeavors to show that simple disproportion, when not degrad- 
ing, does not excite laughter. But it is not enough to show that in the 
majority of cases of disproportion there is an element of degradation. The 
question is whether this element is always present, and whether, when 
present, it is the sole cause of laughter. An exact analysis will show that 
this is not the case. The writer cites instances of the dizarre and strange 
in which there is neither deformity nor loss of dignity. 

II. According to the second or intellectual theory, of which Kant can be 
considered the first great representative, laughter arises when a certain 
effect is produced in our intellectual mechanism, such as the negation of 
what we have been accustomed to expect. Thistheory, too, we must regard 
as insufficient. It is impossible to explain any case of laughter as entirely 
due to unrealized expectation or surprise. Surprise appears to be the 
common condition of lively and exciting impressions, and is one of the 
antecedents of laughter. But its réle seems to have been exaggerated. A 
bon mot continues to amuse us long after the first effect of surprise has 
passed ; and in many cases the element of surprise reaches a vanishing 
point. Schopenhauer has more fully developed this intellectual theory. 
In every case, he tells us, laughter comes from a sudden perception of the in- 
congruity between a conception anda real object which is thought by means 
of that conception. It is true that there enters into our explicit judgments 
a general form of representation under which the perception is or may be 
subsumed. But the distinct evocation of a general representation is occa- 
sional only. To sum up the criticism of the principal types of theory : each 
has its own domain, but this domain is limited. It is certain that in a num- 
ber of cases the laugh can be explained by a loss of dignity. It is equally 
certain that in other cases the laugh results from a more or less conscious- 
ness perception of incongruity. If these principles are thus shown to be 
valid, does it follow that they can be reduced to unity? The answer to this 
question is negative, an analysis showing that laughter is due to two distinct 
causes. It would appear that the most satisfactory way of embracing the 
diverse properties and aspects of the risible in a single definition is to say 
that the common characteristic is a kind of defect in consequence of which 
laughable things do not respond to the demands of a certain type, such as 
that determined by law or custom. M. S. MACDONALD. 
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ETHICAL. 


Intuitionism and Teleology. FRANK TuiLty. Int. J. E., XII, 4, pp. 

487-494. 

In whatever sense we use the terms intuitionism and utilitarianism, or 
teleology, there is no necessary contradiction between the fundamental 
tenets. For all teleologists, the end must be some ultimate desire in human 
nature which cannot be further explained, and this means that there are 
certain innate principles in human nature which form the basis of man's 
moral nature. The ultimate desire of the teleologist and the innate principle 
of the intuitionist are the same thing. The teleologist can grant that con- 
science is innate, since he himself reaches a principle beyond which he can- 
not go. Further, there is no necessary contradiction between hedonism 
and intuitionism, since the hedonist may admit that conscience, as some- 
thing innate, dictates acts which have a pleasurable effect without knowing 
anything about that effect. But the teleologist cannot admit that con- 
science has absolute worth. It must be a means, not an end. The 
intuitionist rejects teleology, because particular teleologists happen to an- 
tagonize the view that conscience is innate. Particular teleologists reject 
intuitionism as such, because intuitionists deny the relativity of the moral 
law. Fundamentally, there is no contradiction. C. M. Story. 


The Optimistic Implications of Idealism. J. D. LoGANn. Int. J. E., 

XII, 4; pp. 294-501. 

Modern idealists, both pluralists and monists, in the last analysis con- 
strue optimism in terms of hedonism. But this is purely a psychological 
interpretation, and does not take into consideration the ethical (idealistic) 
problem of optimism. In the view of the pluralists, virtue and happiness 
will ultimately become one, and their present divorce is unnatural. In the 
view of the monist, there is one thing sure, the Logos. Goodness means not 
only the perfecting of the life of God, which is the ethical ideal, but also a 
divine happiness for finite individuals. The monist is concerned with the 
objective proof of ethical optimism. The only objective ‘proof’ of op- 
timism that the idealist can offer must be ‘analytical.’ Man's true life 
must be identified with the Absolute, but the category of the finite moral 
life is neither ‘ self-realization’ nor ‘self-abnegation’ but ‘ codperation.’ 
The pluralist cannot consistently hold this view, because in his judgment 
God and man are externally related to one another and man cannot be 
inwardly a co-worker with God. The movement of a constructive argu- 
ment for ethical idealism must be, that nothing is intrinsically good except 
the good will, and he who forever wills the Good, the perfection of the 
absolute life, creates the reality of spirit and secures the supremacy of the 
Good. C. M. Srory. 
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Wert und Schinheit. STEPHAN WITASEK. Ar. f. sys. Ph., VIII, 2, pp. 

164--193. 

There is a widespread tendency amongst philosophers to characterize 
Esthetics as a science of values, and so to make it parallel with the dis- 
ciplines of Ethics and Epistemology, which have for their objects the phil- 
osophical values of goodness and truth. In a certain sense, it is true, the 
subject matter of Aisthetics consists in objects of value in the realm of 
beauty and of art. This, however, only confuses the issue. Aisthetics has 
nothing to do with a beautiful object as an object of value, or with beauty 
as a value, but only with the essential nature of beauty. A thing is not 
beautiful because it is valued, but it is valued because it is beautiful. 
Value is a consequence, not the essence of beauty. With Ethics the case 
is different. The subject matter of Ethics is the good and bad, and these 
are essentially values. Moral goodness is identical with moral worth. The 
essential thing in beauty and ugliness is that they awaken pleasure and 
displeasure. The value of an esthetic object is a result of esthetic pleasure 
or displeasure, and is not its primary and constitutive mark. Aésthetic 
pleasure is to beauty what value is to moral goodness. For this reason 
Esthetics is not a science of values. On the other hand, the value of the 
beautiful is to the essence of beauty as the value of the true is to truth. 
The true judgment, compared with the false judgment, is valuable, but 
truth is not identical with this value. Similarly beauty is not a value of 
the beautiful, but a consequence of it. The esthetic zs not value; it Aas 
value. 

‘Esthetic pleasure is pleasurable perception, not evaluation. The 
zesthetic sense-object awakens pleasure directly and immediately. Feeling 
of value, on the contrary, implies the intervention of judgment and is 
concerned with the real significance of a thing, not with mere sensuous 
phenomenon. Further, in zxsthetic pleasure one forgets one’s self; in 
evaluation one feels self as a factor. Evaluation is intimately connected 
with desire, whereas the purer the zsthetic feeling, the freer it is from 
desire. The feeling of value presupposes judgment; whereas the feeling 
of zsthetic pleasure presupposes only perception, memory or imagination. 
One may have esthetic pleasure, ¢. g., in the mere vision of the blue-sky or 
the golden sunshine ; there need be here no feeling of value. A feeling of 
value may, however, be associated with it, and perhaps usually is, as ¢. g., 
in the vision of the farmer or the man who wishes to take a walk, in which 
cases one passes from pleasure z# a thing to pleasure adou? it. The crucial 
mark in discriminating between value and beauty is to be sought in their 
different psychological origins: the former arises in judgment, the latter 
in perception. Although beauty is not value, yet value attaches to the 
object of beauty. This value is intensive in the sense of belonging to the 
objects’ own nature and not to any product or effect external to its nature. 
Jonas Cohn’s theory that esthetic value is mandatory value (Forderungs- 
wert), in the sense of value which is felt to be independent of and superior 
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to the observer's will, a value transcending the individual, is untenable as 
a definition. For every value as feeling (Wertgefiih/) is mandatory and 
uncontrolled by the individual's will. This is, therefore, no characteristic 
mark of zsthetic value. The peculiarity of zsthetic value is to be sought 
in the peculiarity of the zsthetic object, the determinations of which do 


not belong to the purpose of this article. 
W. A. H. 


HISTORICAL. 


Hat Kant Hume widerlegt? Eine erkenntnistheoretische Untersuchung. 

I. MirKIN. Kant-Studien, VII, 2, 3, pp. 230-299. 

In this article M. attempts to show that Hume had anticipated Kant in 
many particulars, without the latter being aware of the fact, since Kant 
was not acquainted with Hume's principal work ; and, more particularly, 
that Kant has not answered Hume satisfactorily on the most important 
points concerning which the two philosophers differ. After explaining the 
fundamental principles of Hume's system in the conventional way, M. 
compares Kant's table of categories with Hume's seven philosophical re- 
lations, and insists upon certain points of resemblance. In his treatment 
of causality, Hume proved himself at once the destroyer of rationalism 
and empiricism. That term can hardly be applied to Kant, for there was 
nothing left for him to destroy. His attempt was, indeed, constructive 
throughout. M. argues at some length that Kant was on the wrong track, 
when he attempted to prove the possibility of synthetic judgments a prior? 
by reference to mathematics. Nothing compels us to assume that space 
and time, in opposition to the other qualities of sense, are a priori forms of 
sensibility, which precede all experience. The possibility of the universally 
valid, necessary principles of mathematics, even granting their synthetic 
character, can very well be explained without this assumption. In short, 
it makes no difference whether space and time are a Priori or a posteriori, 
so far as the determination of mathematical proportions is concerned ; and 
neither Kant’s transcendental nor his metaphysical exposition proves the 
a priori character of space (and time) in the sense of mere subjectivity. 
But we have to admit a certain difference between the representation of 
space and that of time, since the latter appears to have a more ultimate 
character for possible experience. M. finds Kant’s conception of sub- 
stance hopelessly confusing. It is impossible, because self-contradictory, 
to say that our representations contain something abiding ; since no matter 
how similar they may be, they cannot be numerically identical. If it be 
really true, that the existence of a unitary time is only possible through 
the existence of something abiding, this something abiding must be con- 
ceived as existing independently of our representations, and therefore as 
thing-in-itself. But this, of course, would contradict the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Kant’s own system. In justice to Kant, it may be said that what 
he probably had in mind here was the transcendental unity of apperception ; 
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our consciousness knows itself at different times as numerically identical, 
since the ‘I think’ may accompany all our representations. M. believes, 
however, that, in spite of Kant’s penetration, something has escaped him 
here. The bond which really connects all the representations of our con- 
sciousness into a unity is memory, as Hume had been at pains to point 
out. M. is also dissatisfied with Kant’s treatment of the related problem 
of causality. Since, in the subjective succession of perception, the parts 
of what is perceived are found to be in a definite order beside one another, 
the perception itself, in whatever order it may follow, stands under a fixed 
rule of sequence, as regards the relation of the parts to one another. Our 
faculty of imagination therefore attributes to the whole continuity and in- 
dependent existence. The parts of our perception of an event, however, 
successively disappear, so that a voluntary repetition, whether in the same 
or in a different order, is not in the same way possible ; we must therefore 
regard the whole as an event, even though we cannot maintain that it will 
ever appear to us in the same order of succession. In short, Kant’s proof 
of the a friort character of the concepts of substance and causality can- 
not be accepted, since it rests upon a misunderstanding. Hence we must 
conclude that Kant has not successfully controverted Hume. E. A. 


Causalitits- und Zweckbegriff bei Spinoza. W. Mann. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., 

XIV, iv, pp. 437-480. 

Spinoza finds no place for teleology in a world governed by causality. 
End and cause are for him principles that mutually exclude each other. 
Either we must admit teleology and freedom, or causality and necessity. 
The one pair excludesthe other. Substance is the primary ground of being. 
Spinoza defines substance as guod in se est. and yet he puts it under the law 
of causality: it is causa sui. By this Spinoza means that it is not caused 
from without. To be free means to him only the opposite of coactum, not 
of mecessarium. That substance is causa /bera signifies only that the laws 
of its development are contained in itself. Substance is further expanded 
into causa efficiens omnium rerum. Its effectisthe world. But substance, 
as absolute being or God, is not separate from the world, and therefore 
he calls it causa immanens nec vero transiens. Manifold things are mod?. 
Things when looked at by the zmaginatis appear in particular connections 
and interdependences ; when regarded by the in/e//ectus they appear sud 
specie @eternitaiis. \t is the nature of a particular thing to be caused by 
another particular thing, but the whole of causation proceeds in two separate 
series from the primary substance. One of these series constitutes the mode 
of extension and the other the mode of thought. The fundamental idea in 
Spinoza’s philosophy is that every existing thing is necessary, for God's 
being is unchangeable and everything proceeds from the working of the 
inner laws of his being. End or purpose is a particular state of the human 
will ora particular human idea ; it is appetitus, cuius causa aliquid facimus. 
Objectively, the end changes nothing in the causal order of human action. 
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Everything is produced in accordance with its own necessity. One thing 
is not more necessary than another. All becoming and being obey the 
same eternal and unalterable laws. Spinoza, therefore, repudiates all 
teleology, gradation in being: ‘‘Nothing for the sake of anything else."’ 
In view of this, it is difficult to understand how Spinoza could attempt to 
establish, as he did, a scale of values amongst modi. Again, if end or 
purpose is affetitus, then it cannot be ascribed to God, for affetitus implies 
imperfection or lack. Mann opposes this conception of apfetitus and 
argues that teleology, as God's purpose and idea, and gradation in being do 
not conflict with necessity and causality, and that the Z/Aica does not suc- 
cessfully eliminate the notion of end. With the elimination of gradations 
of value in being and the disappearance of purpose, there would follow also 
the elimination of morality. W. A. H. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Plato. By Davip G. Ritcure, M.A., LL.D. New York, Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1902.—pp. vii, 228. 

In this little book, a volume in the series, The World's Epoch-Makers, 
edited by Oliphant Smeaton, Professor Ritchie has done more than give a 
good popular account of Plato’s philosophy ; he has written a scholarly 
introduction to the subject for the student. Without pedantry, and in a 
clear, terse, unaffected style, sufficiently rare in works of this sort to be 
noted, he has stated all the essential facts which a beginner should know, 
discussed temperately and with due reference to recent literature the more 
important Platonic questions, and presented a definite critical theory of 
Plato’s philosophical development and a sympathetic interpretation of his 
philosophy as a whole. In matters so highly debatable, no one man’s 
judgment can claim infallibility. But, while hesitating to accept all of Pro- 
fessor Ritchie’s conclusions, one may cordially welcome his book as a 
valuable addition to our English literature on Plato. In the opinion of the 
present reviewer, it is quite the best introduction to the subject that we 
have. 

Concerning the life of Plato, Professor Ritchie finds little in the legend 
that is trustworthy. His position, however, on several of the points which 
bear on the view to be taken of the sources and development of Plato's 
philosophy, as ¢. g., the alleged travels and the more or less prolonged 
residence at Megara, is one of scepticism rather than of positive denial, 
He accepts, however, as probable the story of the three visits to Sicily, 
finding in it a hypothetical setting for a chronological arrangement of the 
dialogues. With regard to the order of the dialogues, he rightly holds 
that the problem can never be completely solved, but with regard to the 
order of the main groups of dialogues, he considers that a very probable 
solution has now been reached. In this he follows the best recent opinion, 
placing the dialectical dialogues after the Refudiic instead of before, as 
used to be done. His hypothetical arrangement of the dialogues is accord- 
ingly as follows: I. Before the first visit to Sicily (B. C. 390), the 
‘Socratic’ group — Apology, Crito, Charmides, etc., Protagoras, Meno, 
Euthydemus ; U1. After the first visit to Sicily and the founding of the 
Academy (B. C. 387), the ‘ Socratic-Platonic’ group—Gorgias, Cratylus, 
Symposium, Phedo, Phedrus, Republic; Ul. After the second visit to 
Sicily (B. C. 368), the dialectical or ‘ Eleatic’ group— 7heetetus, Parmen- 
ides, Sophistes, Politicus; 1V. After the third visit to Sicily (B. C. 361)— 
Philebus (but possibly earlier), Zimeus, Critias, Laws. It will be observed 
that this order substantially agrees with that given by Lutoslawski. Now 
this order of arrangement suggests a relatively new view of Plato's phil- 
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osophical development. The characteristic Platonic doctrines contained in 
the dialogues of the second group are largely influenced, as Aristotle indi- 
cates, from Pythagorean sources ; but, at the same time, in Professor 
Ritchie's opinion, they are probably more truly and in more respects 
developments of Socratic ideas than is commonly allowed. Hence the 
term, ‘Socratic-Platonic.’ This contention is ably maintained, pp. 45-59. 
But the more important question concerns the relations of the third group 
of dialogues. The crux of the problem is found in the Parmenides. For, 
in the first part of this every way remarkable dialogue, the doctrine of ideas 
is acutely criticised ; and the criticisms, which for the most part are the very 
ones referred to by Aristotle in the Me/aphysics and which relate principally 
to the failure of the doctrine to connect the universal with the particular, 
or, in other words, the intelligible with the sensible world, are left apparently 
unrefuted. To suppose that Plato wrote this dialogue before writing the 
Phedo and the Republic is simply incredible. But the doctrine of ideas 
is also found in the Zimaus. This fact, together with the complete silence 
of Aristotle respecting the /armenides, raises the doubt as to whether Plato 
wrote the dialogue at all. The problem is regarded by Professor Ritchie 
as sufficiently important for a special chapter (Chapter V). His defence of 
the genuineness of the dialogue, based on the argument that its rejection 
would involve the discarding of the SofAistes and the /oliticus as well, 
might have been strengthened by a reference to PAi/ed. 14 C ff., which is 
apparently reminiscent of Parm. 129 B ff.; on the other hand, the state- 
ment (p. 105) that the SopfAist ‘‘clearly alludes’’ to the Parmenides— 
namely, in 217 C—claims too much, even the more cautious statement of 
the note (p. 201) that ‘‘the reference is apparently to the dialogue’ being 
somewhat doubtful unless supported by other considerations. But there 
are other considerations, and especially the indirect testimony of Aristotle 
(see Zeller, P/ato*, p. 456 ff.) and the general linguistic and philosophical 
affinities of all four dialogues here in question. If, therefore, assuming 
these relations established, the authenticity of the Parmenides is still 
doubted, there is the pertinent question as to who this great unknown 
philosopher was ‘‘ whose works were hidden under Plato’s name by the 
careless avarice of the Platonic school, incorporating in the master’s works 
an attack on his doctrine’ (p. 105). The silence of Aristotle is explained 
by Professor Ritchie on the rather bold theory that the criticisms on Plato's 
doctrine in the Parmenides were Aristotle's own, that Plato there begins 
the reconsideration of his doctrine in the light of the objections brought 
against it by his famous pupil in the school. He finds Plato himself mak- 
ing a graceful allusion to this indebtedness by the introduction of a young 
Aristoteles among the speakers of the dialogue. He holds, moreover, 
that Plato was sufficiently influenced by this criticism to modify his views, 
and that this modification led him late in life in the direction of Aristo- 
telianism, advancing from a hard and fast dualism to a doctrine of degrees 
in reality. 
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A satisfactory interpretation of the Parmenides is by no means easy. It 
seems certain, however, that, in spite of the apparently unanswerable 
criticism, the demand which it makes is not for an abandonment of the 
doctrine of ideas, but rather for its extension (130 E) and its further elab- 
oration by means of a more adequate dialectic (135 C ff.). An example 
of this dialectic is given in the second and longer part of the dialogue, 
where it is shown that on any hypothesis of its being or of its non-being 
the abstract Eleatic One is inherently and radically self-contradictory. It 
has been quite recently maintained (Gomperz, Gr. Denker, II, p. 438) that 
Plato is here simply employing in the defence of his own doctrine the method 
which Zeno applied to the doctrine of Parmenides (arm. 128), namely, requit- 
ing the ‘‘ Neo-Eleatic "’ critics of the Platonic theory with a criticism of their 
theory more damaging still. But the evidence of these ‘‘ Neo-Eleatic ’’ 
critics of Plato is still to seek, and the method suggested, the final result of 
which could only be complete philosophical scepticism, is not the one which 
seems most naturally suggested by the dialogue. The entire discussion, 
it must be remembered, is connected by Plato with the question con- 
cerning the union and combination of ideas. The conclusion arrived 
at is negative ; but it is suggested that such union is necessary, at least, if 
thought is to complete its metaphysical task. It isa reasonable hypothesis, 
therefore, and not by any means a new one, which Professor Ritchie 
adopts, in finding in the teaching of the SofAzs¢ (249 D) that the unity of 
opposites must be admitted even in the case of ideas,—a more positive 
statement of the conclusion, or rather, one should perhaps say, of one 
aspect of the conclusion, of the Parmenides. Now this conception of the 
necessity and possibility of combining antitheses in the realm of ideas, 
seems to be connected in Plato’s mind with the solution of the problem of 
the union of the ideas with the sensible world. Hecan, therefore, conceive 
the dualism of the two worlds, corresponding to the antithesis in the Eleatic 
doctrine of the One and the Many (the problem of the Parmenides) and to 
that of Being and Non-Being (the problem of the SofAzst) in Plato's earlier 
doctrine, as transcended, not by an abandonment of the ideal theory, but 
by its extension, so as to include everything sensible, and by a deepening 
of its character through a more thorough-going dialectic. It is this new view 
of the relation of the ideal to the phenomenal world, which, according to Pro- 
fessor Ritchie, is set forthin the Zimeus inthe form of a myth. But a myth 
which speaks of a combination of ‘same’ and ‘other’ and which regards 
the material element of space, not now as a mere blank for ignorance, but 
as somehow known ‘by a kind of spurious reasoning’ (Zim. 52 B), must 
clearly be interpreted in the light of the more philosophical statements. In 
a passage in the Phi/ebus (14-16), Professor Ritchie finds Plato’s most 
explicit statement of the difference between his earlier and his later meta- 
physics ; and here, under the Pythagorean terms of limit (= ideas) and 
unlimited, we find Plato approaching very closely to Aristotle's doctrine of 


the synthetic unity of universal and particular, of form and matter. 
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Such, in brief, is Professor Ritchie's theory of Plato's philosophical de- 
velopment. The wavering, in Plato's earlier account of philosophical think- 
ing, between the view that it means merely an advance in abstraction till we 
reach the One, and the more fruitful view of it as going beyond the abstrac- 
tions of the sciences to reach a completer synthesis (p. 102), settles, or tends to 
settle, in the later period, in favor of the concreter view, along with the giving 
up, or at least the effort to overcome, the dualism of the sensible and the 
intelligible worlds. This interpretation of the trend of Plato's thought 
certainly seems to clear up many apparent inconsistencies in his doctrine. 
Perhaps the most serious objection to it is found in Aristotle's hostile criti- 
cism, which includes the express statement (4/27. I, 6, 987 b 13) that Plato 
made no attempt to explain how sensible things ‘ participated in’ or ‘ imi- 
tated’ the ideas. But, as Professor Ritchie remarks, we have to remember 
not only that Aristotle's criticism is a criticism within the school, and fre- 
quently refers, not to Plato himself, but to the Platonists, but also the 
general character of Aristotle's method of criticism. And it is not only, as 
Professor Ritchie observes, that Aristotle's very nearness to the thought of 
his master led him to exaggerate differences ; but there is the further fact, 
which scholars seem coming more and more to recognize, that Aristotle's 
expositions of the doctrines of others are not always wholly trustworthy 
nor his criticisms wholly impartial. Besides, we really know nothing con- 
cerning the sources and composition of the Aristotelian Me/aphysics. But 
there are abundant difficulties, whatever view we take. 

Professor Ritchie finds that Plato advanced in the direction of Aristotle's 
doctrine not only in metaphysics, but also in his ethical theories (p. 160). 
It is much to be hoped that the interesting problem here suggested regard- 
ing the influence of the pupil on the master, will some time be thoroughly 
worked out; it has hitherto been perhaps too readily assumed that the 
influence was exclusively the other way. 

In interpreting a great and original thinker, we do not get the best results 
by sticking to the letter ; but when we seek to grasp the spirit, we are per- 
haps inevitably led of the spirit to go beyond what consciously lay in his 
mind and, if he be one of the ancients, to modernize him. Professor 
Ritchie has probably not wholly escaped this temptation in treating of 
Plato. But this can at least be said of him, that he has aimed at an inter- 
pretation which, while to some extent assimilating the thought of Plato to 
modern speculative philosophy, relies for its justification on a critical ex- 
amination of the texts, and, at the same time, encourages the student to 
make this examination for himself. Differences of opinion are, of course, 
inevitable ; no unanimity, for example, can be expected with regard to 
such a dialogue as the Zimaus (Chap. VI). But it is on any view a thing 
to be grateful for, that Professor Ritchie has given us so fresh and stimu- 
lating a study of Plato, neither, on the one hand, Neo-Platonizing him, with 
Mr. Archer-Hind, nor, on the other, treating him, with Mr. Pater, as a 
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merely dilettante and systemless philosopher, although a supremely brilliant 
and fascinating writer. H. N. GARDINER. 


Analytical Psychology: A Practical Manual for Colleges and Normal 
Schools, presenting Facts and Principles of Mental Analysis in the 
form of Simple Illustrations and Experiments, with 42 Figures in the 
Text and 39 Experimental Charts. By LIGHTNER WITMER. Boston, 
Ginn & Company, 1902.—pp. xxvi, 251. 

Professor Witmer’s title page gives an excellent account of his work, 
which represents a new departure in that it is an attempt to apply the 
‘natural’ or analytic method to the study of psychology. The student, 
having no previous knowledge of the subject, is supposed to derive all the 
more important facts of the science from the experiments which he per- 
forms ; and these experiments are of so simple a character that practically 
all the apparatus for them is contained in the charts and illustrations of the 
work itself. The information furnished in the text is arranged in the form 
of comments on the experiments. 

Teachers of psychology will readily see both the merits and the defects of 
such a plan. The empirical method is the logical method of teaching 
science. If the investigator is required to avoid the influence of precon- 
ceived ideas and to take nothing on authority, it is well for the student to 
be trained in the same habit of mind. While, however, this advantage 
deserves all the author says of it in his introduction, the use of the analytic 
method in teaching psychology carries with it certain special disadvantages. 
It is not merely that certain groups of mental phenomena, for example the 
complex forms of emotional states, which Professor Witmer’s book almost 
wholly ignores, cannot be adequately investigated by class-room experi- 
ment. The use of such experiment in any science must be limited, and 
the author of the present work does not profess to present the facts and 
principles of psychology as a whole; only those of mental analysis. But 
the study of psychology involves a more complete change of attitude on the 
student’s part than that of any other science. His previously acquired 
mental furniture is ill adapted to the new abodes opened to him ; one can- 
not tell what mistaken interpretations, derived from popular usage, he is 
putting upon the terms he employs to describe his experiences, and one 
feels more assured that psychology will ultimately be a coherent system to 
him, if one begins by clearing the ground and supplying him with a new 
and sharply defined set of concepts. 

In accordance with the author's plan of proceeding from the complex to the 
simple, the first subject treated is apperception ; it seems hardly necessary, 
by the way, to distinguish ‘ preperception’ as a special form, the term being 
an unusual one. Next follows the discussion of attention, then that of 
association. This term is not restricted to the association of ideas, or even 
to centrally excited processes ; it is made equivalent to the ‘togetherness’ of 
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mental states, whether due to central excitation or to the simultaneous 
action of external stimuli. Hence the phenomena of color contrast are 
treated under this head, and are psychologically interpreted as a matter of 
‘* apperceptional expectancy,’ leaving the usual difficulty of understanding 
how the uninstructed mind can know anything about the facts of comple- 
mentary colors. The sections on the orientation and exploitation of visual 
space perception give excellent treatment to a topic ordinarily neglected. 
Together with one on ‘‘ Perceptions of Space,’’ the chapters that have been 
mentioned are included under Psychological or Introspective Analysis ; then 
follow two chapters entitled ‘‘ Psycho-physiological Analysis "’ and ‘‘ Psycho- 
physical Analysis,’’ respectively. Psycho-physiological analysis is that anal- 
ysis of conscious contents to which we are led by our acquaintance with the 
physiological processes underlying them. Its treatment includes that of a 
variety of phenomena usually classified according to the sense organs in- 
volved, but here grouped wholly with reference to the mode of dependence 
of sense process upon physiological process. For instance, the chapter 
begins with the discussion of variations depending on the location of the 
stimulus — indirect vision, pressure spots, and soon. Then we have tone 
pitch and intensity treated in their relation to the sense organ, followed 
by some of the facts about color sensations. It is not clear why after- 
images should have been ignored, and it would have been well to adda 
brief statement of the reasons why ‘‘ Hering’s theory . . . is more generally 
accepted at the present day than the Young-Helmholtz theory.'’ Other 
topics considered in this chapter are the relation of sensations to move- 
ment of the stimulus and to ‘‘ general physiological conditions'’; and the 
doctrine of specific energy. A questionable statement is that the ‘‘ kinzs- 
thetic sensation,’’ while it has a complex physiological source, cannot be 
introspectively analyzed into elements from skin, joints, tendons, and 
muscles. The fusion is surely psychological, not physiological. The 
chapter on psycho-physical analysis, the analytic process guided by our 
acquaintance with the stimulus itself, treats of clang analysis—by the way, 
on p. 196, the fourth overtone of C should be given as E, not F —and 
psycho-physics proper. 

In the last chapter, on ‘‘ The Sensation as the Mental Element,’’ the 
author suggests instead of, or rather in addition to, the ordinary classifica- 
tion of sensations according to the sense-organ, one based on the ‘‘ qualita- 
tive specificity '' of the sensations: that is, the degree of differentiation into 
qualities. Such a classification would begin with organic sensations, 
would group together touch, heat, cold, pain, taste, and smell, and would 
end with ‘‘ retinal sensations,’’ a term which Professor Witmer uses to 
designate color and brightness sensations, preferring to apply the term 
‘* visual sensation "’ to what is really a fusion of ‘‘ retinal’’ and ‘‘ kines- 
thetic’’ elements. Two others points in this chapter call for notice: the 
omission of any reference to the fusion character of heat ; and the account 
of the feeling tone of sensation, which is unsatisfactory because ‘‘ pain”’ 
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and ‘‘ disagreeableness'’ are not clearly separated. Asa consequence, the 
author's theory of the simple affective qualities seems to identify them with 
organic sensations, a view to which the objections are sufficiently obvious. 
However, the points where one may disagree with Professor Witmer's 
views do not constitute important defects in his book. It will be a de- 
cidedly useful work, as a supplement to lectures or to some other means of 
presenting those parts of the subject which are of necessity inadequately 
dealt with by the analytic method. A second edition should correct the 
etymological statements that ‘‘homonomous’’ images are images ‘‘ hav- 
ing the same name,’’ and that ‘‘ musc@ volitantes’’ means ‘‘ flying mice."’ 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Psychologie de Tf invention. Par F. PAULHAN. Paris, F. Alcan, t901.— 

pp. 184. 

We have here a descriptive account of the origin and development of 
inventions, illustrated by examples derived perhaps too largely from the 
field of artistic creation. Inventions arise through the spontaneous play of 
ideas, under the direction of some ruling tendency; their development 
takes place through the addition of new elements and the increasing har- 
mony existing in the system. The conflict between old and new elements 
which happen to be in opposition is described by the author in Herbartian 
fashion. The work presents no theory essentially varying from those of 
Tarde and Ribot; from the latter, however, M. Paulhan differs in laying 
more stress on the independent activity of the elements and less on the 
ruling power of the #dée maztresse. The most important part of the work is 
perhaps the section on the development of invention, in which three forms 
of development are described: that by evolution, where a single idea 
governs the process from beginning to end ; that by transformation, where 
in the course of the development a new ruling idea is substituted for the 
original one ; and that by deviation, where the digressions from the original 
ruling idea remain in the system, disturbing its unity but not absolutely 
transforming it. MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


Kunst und Moral: Eine asthetische Untersuchung. Von Emit REICH. 

Wien, Manz’sche Buchhandlung, 1901.—pp. viii, 248. 

The author of this monograph proposes to treat the problem of the re- 
lation between art and morality both systematically and in a judicial man- 
ner, and he is successful in both of these aims. He conceives the problem 
in a liberal and philosophical spirit, as signifying the determination of the 
relation between the underlying principles and guiding purposes of these 
two spheres of human life. The main portion of the work is divided into 
an historical and a critical section. The former section contains a brief 
account of the genesis of the zsthetic interest, followed by a summary of 
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the views of philosophers, critics, and artists, from the Greeks down to the 
present day, respecting the relation between art and morality. Lessing, 
Goethe, and others are omitted on account of their prominence, so that 
the list is commendable chiefly on account of the erudition displayed, and 
useful only for occasional reference. 

The critical section of the book contains brief discussions of such topics 
as, ‘‘ Art and Philosophy,”’ ‘‘ Art and Science,’’ ‘‘ The Democratic Tend- 
ency and Art,”’ and ‘‘ The Tendency of Art in the Nineteenth Century."’ 
But the chief problems treated and the most general conclusions reached 
bear upon the claim of art to complete emancipation from the jurisdiction 
of ethics. The author distinguishes carefully between a relation of de- 
pendence on the part of art, a relation which the latter justly repudiates, 
and the relation of reciprocal influence, which inevitably obtains. Only 
the fruitless method of abstract simplicity can completely separate art and 
morality. They are both human interests, and as such are to be funda- 
mentally understood only when taken as related parts of the general human 
jnterest, man’s conception of the worth and orientation of life. Ideally 
speaking, there is one true We/tanschauung, with an art and a morality that 
express it both truly and harmoniously. The friction between art and 
morality arises from differences in philosophical and religious points of view. 
The morality of one Wel/tanschauung contradicts the art of another. The 
artist, apart from fundamental philosophical considerations, has as valid a 
standard as the moralist, and he will approach the final unity best by sin- 
cerely expressing his zsthetic insight, though at the same time expecting 
criticism and correction from the ethical point of view. The book is un- 
fortunately not lucid in style ; but it contains some good historical matter, 
and seems to the present writer to be sound in its main conclusion. 

RALPH BARTON PERRY. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Mental State of Hystericals ; A Study of Mental Stigmata and Mental 
Accidents. By PIeRRE JANET. Translated by CAROLINE ROLLIN 
Corson. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901.—pp. xvili, 535. 

The work of which this is a translation appeared in 1892. In it Janet 
undertook to restate, ina form better adapted to the needs of the physician, 
the facts and interpretations which he had already (1889) put forth in his 
L’ automatisme psychologique as a study in psychology. 

The book consists of two parts—‘‘ Mental Stigmata’’ and ‘‘ Mental 
Accidents.’’ The ‘‘ Stigmata ’’ of hysteria are those phenomena which are 
more permanent and characteristic of the disease in any given patient, 
the very existence of which is generally unknown to him. The accidents 
are the more transient and incidental phenomena, superadded, as it were, 
to the stigmata ; of them the patient is generally aware. To the first type 
belong anzsthesias, amnesias, abulias, motor disturbances, and modifi- 
cations of character; to the second, suggestion and subconscious acts, 
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fixed ideas, attacks, somnambulisms, deliriums. To each of these topics 
Janet devotes a chapter. 

Janet's characterization of hysteria rests upon the psychological theory 
that consciousness is a coérdinated system of elements, that this system is 
capable of disruption or ‘‘ disordination,’’ that its component elements may 
still exist in a more or less isolated condition as ‘‘ subconscious states."’ 
Hysteria is, essentially, such a disruption of consciousness ; and the be- 
wildering variety of the symptoms which it presents is due to the fact that 
consciousness may be broken up in an infinite variety of ways. 

Whatever the value of the theory, there is no room for two opinions as 
to the nature of the observations and experimental results reported by 
Janet and his co-workers. They are for the most part easily verified by 
any one who possesses the requisite training and has access to a good 
neurological clinic. And the very fact that they are incapable of explana- 
tion by our traditional psychological theories, or by those that are now offi- 
cially accepted in most German and American laboratories, lends them an 
additional interest. It is much to be hoped that some portion of the zeal 
now expended upon ‘‘ mental measurements '’ of various kinds may be di- 
verted into this most promising field of investigation. 

The translation can scarcely be said to be good. It is literalin the extreme, 
and consequently suffers both in clearness and in grace. Had Mrs. Cor- 
son lived to complete her work, many of these blemishes would, no doubt, 
have been removed Wa. ROMAINE NEWBOLD. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Spinozas Gottesbegrif. Von Evtmer E. Power. Halle, Max Nie- 
meyer, 1599.—pp. I13. 

In the preface, the author, while referring to the fact that the literature 
on Spinoza’s philosophy is constantly increasing, points out that, since the 
publication of the Korte Verhandeling, Spinoza’s conception of God has 
not been made the subject of a special investigation. The main pur- 
pose of the work is apparently to determine whether this conception is 
adapted to the demands of a philosophy of theism ; and the conclusion 
reached is that the Spinozistic God and the God of theism have nothing 
in common but the name. In the Xorte Verhandeling, presumably 
Spinoza's first work, the pantheistic position is clearly indicated, and the 
suggestions of theism occurring in the later works arise largely, as the 
writer shows, from Spinoza’s terminology, probably used purposely, in 
order to recommend his philosophy to the general reader. After discuss- 
ing in the introduction the methodological presuppositions of Spinoza’s 
philosophy, and the meanings of some of.the terms employed, particularly 
that of the term ‘idea,’ the writer takes up in order the doctrines of sub- 
stance, attribute, and mode, and shows that Spinoza constantly endeavors, 


though vainly, to equate substance as wholly indeterminate with substance 
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as infinitely determined. The difference between the wholly indeterminate 
and the infinitely determined is then shown to be the difference between 
intellectus absolute infinitus and absoluta cogitatio. The former is simply 
aterm for the aggregate of all adequate ideas, and possesses no unity, 
save that it arises from, or is the consequence of, abso/uta cogitatio, which 
possesses the simple nature of the entirely undifferentiated, and so pre- 
sents the extreme opposite of consciousness. Just as the term God is ap- 
plied both to simple substance and to substance as differentiated in the 
eternal modes, so in the present case infe/lectus infinitus and absoluta cogi- 
fatio are both included under the phrase idea de# ; but in neither of its two 
possible meanings does this phrase imply consciousness in the proper sense 
of the term, as is especially apparent in the earlier work. 

References to sources and to other writers are fairly numerous ; the style 
and arrangement are excellent, and, taken altogether, it is a very readable 
book. B. H. Bope. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Essai sur [ esthétique de Lotze. Par AMEDEE MATAGRIN. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1901.—pp. 163. 

The writer of this little volume has made a sympathetic study of Lotze’s 
theory of zsthetics, as set forth in his Grundsiige der dsthetik, for the 
most part, but also with frequent reference to the Geschichte des Asthetik 
in Deutschland, and to the Mikrokosmus. The book has two main divis- 
ions : The first, ‘‘ Le beau,’’ contains three chapters discussing the subjec- 
tive basis of the beautiful, the objective basis of the beautiful, and the 
beautiful in its particular forms or aspects ; the second part, ‘‘ L’art et les 
arts,’’ contains a chapter on art in general, its origin and function, one on 
the classification of the arts, and a third on the particular arts, music, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and poetry. 

The writer attributes to Lotze’s work on esthetics a greater importance 
and originality than most of his critics have accorded it. Admitting 
Lotze’s indebtedness to Weisse, to Hegel, and especially to Kant, M. Mata- 
grin maintains that his doctrine is nevertheless quite original, in that it rests 
upon this fundamental principle, namely, that the Beautiful is the symbol 
of the Good and the manifestation of its function in the evolution of the 
universe (p. 152). Though Lotze’s Aésthetic can claim originality chiefly 
or solely by reason of its metaphysical basis, according to the state- 
ment just quoted, yet we find M. Matagrin elsewhere expressing regret that 
Lotze’s doctrine rests upon a purely metaphysical principle, and maintain- 
ing that the chief value of his work is in his study of art in general and the 
arts in particular. The second part of the treatise, which deals with this 
aspect of the subject, occupies somewhat more than half of the volume, 
and receives careful and appreciative treatment, which does full justice to 
Lotze's breadth of view, exactness, and knowledge of technique. 

ELMIRA COLLEGE. Vipa F. Moore. 
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La perception visuelle del’ espace. Par B. Bourpon. [Bibliothéque de 
pédagogie et de psychologie, publiée sous la direction de A. BINET, 
No. IV.] Paris, Librairie C. Reinwald, Schleicher fréres, 1902. 
—pp. 442. 

In 1898 M. Victor Henri published his monograph on the spatial func- 
tions of the tactual senses. The present volume, on visual space percep- 
tion, worthily supplements its predecessor. M. Bourdon treats in order 
of the dioptrics of the eye, of the elementary processes (retinal sensations, 
‘movement’ sensations, sensations of innervation) concerned in the per- 
ceptions of space, of acuity of vision, of the perceptions of form, magni- 
tude, position and direction, movement ; of the doctrine of corresponding 
points, of monocular and binocular perception of the third dimension, of 
optical illusions, of the spatial attributes of the after-image, of experiments 
on children, and of the results of operation for congenital blindness, of the 
apparent distance and magnitude of the heavenly bodies, and of the inter- 
relation of sight, touch, and movement. He has drawn freely upon the 
standard authorities, Helmholtz and Aubert, Wundt and Hering, and he 
also incorporates in his book a large amount of original material,—par- 
ticularly in the chapters which deal with the specific space perceptions, and 
in those on corresponding points, and on our estimates of the size and dis- 
tance of sun and moon. . The work is thoroughly done, and the book will 


be most useful. =. me ae 


Die Analyse der Empfindungen und das Verhiiltniss des Physischen zum 
Psychischen. Von E. Macu. Zweite, vermehrte Auflage der Be#- 
triige zur Analyse der Empfindungen. Jena, G. Fischer, 1900.—pp. viii, 
244. 

Mach's Bettrage zur Analyse der Empfindungen, which appeared in 
1886, has exercised an influence upon psychological and general scientific 
thinking which can hardly be overestimated. It was, as the author says in 
his new preface, not a system but an apercu, intended to work as ferment in 
current systems ; and that its work was well done is attested by such men 
as Avenarius, James, and Pearson. 

An English translation, including an additional chapter on scientific 
prejudice, was done by Miss C. M. Williams, and published by The Open 
Court Co. in 1897. The present, or second German edition, contains four 
more new chapters: Mein Verhialtniss zu Richard Avenarius ; Physik und 
Biologie ; Causalitat und Teleologie; Der Wille; and Empfindung, Gedacht- 
niss, und Association. A second edition of a classical work, especially 
when published more than a decade after the original, can never be very 
satisfactory ; and most psychologists who know the book of 1886 will pre- 
fer it to this more elaborate volume. Professor Mach has, however, chosen 
the part of wisdom in leaving his former text intact, and inserting only such 


excursus as the advance of science had made absolutely necessary. 
=» i T 
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Examen psychologique des animaux. Par P. HACHET-SOUPLET. Paris, 

Schleicher fréres, 1900.—pp. xvi, 163. 

Various methods have been employed in the study of the animal mind : 
the watching of the creature in its natural surroundings, the close observa- 
tion of the young animal in captivity, the performance of set experiments 
upon animals in the laboratory. M. Hachet-Souplet, in the present 
volume, seeks to base an animal psychology upon the results of training, 
dressage. ‘‘Le dressage savant commence quand on arrive a faire exé- 
cuter aux animaux des actes qu'ils n'exécutent pas ordinairement a |' état 
libre. . . . C'est. . . . en développant leurs aptitudes et en les dirigeant 
dans un sens particulier qu'on fait exécuter aux bétes, au commandement 
de la voix et du geste, des mouvements qui ne leur sont pas familiers et 
qu’en fin de compte on les dresse."’ The author classifies animals into 
three groups, as those which cannot be trained (excitability), those which 
can be trained by coercion (instinct), and those which can be trained by 
persuasion (intelligence). There can be no doubt that his method carries 
him a certain distance, and that it is of a certain limited value to the animal 
psychologist. More than that can hardly be admitted. In particular, M. 
Hachet-Souplet's attempt at a detailed classification of the animal kingdom 
in terms of mental faculty as revealed by dressage is every whit as barren 


as the similar attempt made by the late ‘Sir G. Romanes."’ 
E. B. T. 


Pascal. By Ap. Hatzretp. (Les grands philosophes.) Félix Alcan, 

Paris, 1901.— pp. xii, 291. 

This work, which follows the same plan as the preceding volumes of the 
series, is one of much value. It gains an additional interest from the fact 
that it is the last work from the author's hand before his death in October, 
1900. 

The purpose of M. Hatzfeld, as stated in his introduction, is to present 
the character and doctrines of Pascal with truth and completeness, and 
thus to correct, if possible, the false conceptions of the man and his work 
due to acquaintance with only a part of his writings and certain facts of his 
life. To accomplish this purpose, the author seeks first to draw a true 
portrait of Pascal the genius, the man of science, the religionist, following 
his life year by year by the aid of his correspondence, his writings, and the 
testimony of his friends and acquaintances. He then takes up Pascal's 
work as a scientific thinker, a polemist and an apologist. 

In following out this plan, M. Hatzfeld has devoted the first division, or 
one fourth of his book, to a ‘‘ psychological biography’’ of Pascal. This 
part of the work gives evidence of painstaking research and unprejudiced, 
but sympathetic, interpretation. It is a history of Pascal's intellectual and 
moral life, the development of his ideas and beliefs, and the struggles he 
passed through in behalf of his beliefs. In a word, it is the portrait of the 
man in order to make clearer the doctrine of the thinker. 
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Preliminary to his discussion of Pascal’s works, the author has discussed 
in the second division of his book a matter of fundamental importance, 
namely, his doctrine of the possibility of certitude’and the means by which 
it may be attained. This doctrine, says M. Hatzfeld, underlies all of 
Pascal's thinking ; it constitutes his chief claim to originality and, indeed, 
his title to be termed a philosopher. Pascal's insistence on the antinomies 
of the reason has led many critics to classify him as a sceptic and a pessi- 
mist. This is most unjust, M. Hatzfeld maintains, since Pascal finds a 
solution of the antinomies in an attitude of will. When intellectual certi- 
tude fails, there is possible a moral certitude based upon experience in 
action. This is not a blind sentiment; it is not a triumph of faith over 
reason : it is rather a direct and victorious contact with truth, ‘‘a syn- 
thetic and living intuition, in the face of which the difficulties of the specu- 
lative order vanish as a dream.'’ It may be questioned whether this doc- 
trine can be said to be original with Pascal. M. Hatzfeld guards his 
statement somewhat, to be sure (p. 275) ; yet he seems to claim too much 
both for the originality of the doctrine and for the use made of it. 

The third division of the book was entrusted by the author to a compe- 
tent collaborator, M. Perrier. It is a most valuable and complete exposi- 
tion of Pascal's contribution to physical and mathematical science. 

The last division, which treats of Pascal's religious conceptions and his 
apologetics, brings to view that aspect of his thought which is best known 
to most readers ; but so thorough has been the author's research, and so 
fresh is his manner of treatment, that one reads with unflagging interest and 
with profit to the end. 

The value of the book is‘much enhanced by the addition of a chro- 
nological table of Pascal's principal works, another of his minor works, a 
list of both complete and partial editions, and a classified list of works on 
Pascal or on some phase of his thought. Vipa F. Moore. 


Nietzsche als Philosoph. Von HANS VAIHINGER. Zweite durchgesehene 

Auflage. Berlin, Verlag von Reuther & Reichard, 1902.—pp. 105. 

In the history of the influence of different systems of philosophy, one is 
often at a loss to discover the reasons for their varying popularity. Why 
should a system gain attention here and be ignored there? Why should 
a philosopher be well known in France and unmentioned in England or 
vice versa? Many such problems lie ready for the curious, but none of 
them is more difficult to solve than that of the fate of Nietzsche's philosophy 
to-day in the different countries of Europe and in America. In Germany, 
in France, in Italy, Nietzsche is praised and imitated, denounced, and even 
critically studied. More attention is devoted to his writings than to those 
of any other philosopher. He is the fashion, and, more than that, he is 
recognized by serious students as the representative and advocate of a 
strong tendency of modern thought. In England and America, on the 
other hand, one hears little of him. Directly after his death a few brief 
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notices concerning him appeared in some of the periodicals, and occasion- 
ally even now his name is mentioned, but he is not looked upon as of much 
importance. An attempt at publishing an English translation of his works 
met with financial failure. While in Europe every educated man knows 
Nietzsche's theories, at least in outline, in this country and in England 
there is often the greatest ignorance concerning his views, even among those 
whose chief interest is in philosophical questions. It was to be expected 
that Anglo-Saxons would regard Nietzsche as dangerous both to practical 
morals and to conservative speculation. Hegel is not yet entirely freed 
from similar imputations. The puzzle in the condition of affairs lies in the 
fact that Nietzsche is so continually and so consistently ignored. 

In the countries where Nietzsche is read, numberless books and pamphlets 
have been published concerning him, and among the most recent is Pro- 
fessor Vaihinger’s Mietzsche als Philosoph. This monograph, as its writer 
says, presents, in orderly form, the views which one finds unsystematized 
in Neitzsche’s writings, and, with no attempt at criticism, shapes Nietzsche's 
scattered theories into a strictly logical system. The reader, put into pos- 
session of the important elements and unencumbered with minor details, 
is to be left to make his own criticisms. Nietzsche's philosophy is de- 
scribed as at basis Schopenhauer’s theory of the will, to which the Dar- 
winian doctrine of struggle for existence has given a positive form. As the 
logical result of this fundamental principle, seven characteristic tendencies 
displayed by Nietzsche are described and the relation of each to the basal 
theory pointed out. These tendencies are all negative, all protests against 
prevalent views, and to be explained as due to the peculiar value given by 
Nietzsche to the individual will. They are called the anti-moral, the anti- 
socialistic, the anti-democratic, the anti-feminine, the anti-intellectualistic, 
the anti-pessimistic, and the anti-Christian. Current morality, socialism, 
democracy, the emancipation of woman, intellectualism, optimism, and 
Christianity are condemned by Nietzsche because inconsistent with the will 
for power (Wille zur Macht). The ideal for all existence is not the nega- 
tion of the will, but its completest affirmation, which is made possible only 
in the Darwinian struggle for existence. The will affirms itself by means 
of constant warfare, and whatever interferes with the necessary combat is 
worthy of opposition. 

With regard to the book as a whole, if one is to make a logical system 
from Nietzsche's theories, Professor Vaihinger’s attempt may be highly com- 
mended, although probably no two people would choose exactly the same 
tendencies as of chief importance. However, there is a serious question in 
the writer's mind whether such an attempt is altogether just to Nietzsche. 
He was not a system-maker, and to force his opinions into related and con- 
sistent form does violence to them. A system is doubtless worth the mak- 
ing, but this is no reason why all philosophical writings should be compelled 
to take on a systematic aspect, Nietzsche's least of all. The author of 
Also sprach Zarathustra not only did not write a system, but such a pro- 
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ceeding would have clashed with all his habits of thought and feeling ; he 
would have felt it to be in bad taste. Moreover, the over-great importance 
ascribed to Darwin's influence upon Nietzsche seems to be partly due to 
the desire for a unity that is not present until put there. One must admit, 
of course, the added simplicity and precision possible to such an interpre- 
tation of Nietzsche ; the only objection to it is the conviction that it is not 
entirely justified by Nietzsche's writings. GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 
WELLS COLLEGE. 


Democracy and Social Ethics. By JANE ADDAMS. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1902.— pp. 277. 

In the seven chapters of this volume, Miss Addams considers one by one 
the problems confronting the man or woman actively engaged in efforts to 
benefit the poorer class of working people. These problems are social in 
nature, that is, they concern the proper relationship between different 
members of society. No one can hope to answer such questions without a 
broad experience, the obtaining of which is coming to be regarded more 
and more as a duty. Only through this broader experience can the exist- 
ing social confusion be obviated, only through its means can men be fitted 
to cope with the difficulties of social reform ; for the confusion and the 
well-meaning but mistaken efforts to better it are both due to the attempt 
to make an individual code of ethics do duty in the larger field of social 
relationships. The cure for social evils is to be found in democracy, and 
the cure for democracy in more democracy. A code suited to social rela- 
tionships cannot be the product of observation and speculation ; it must be 
the result of experiment. We must live our democracy before we can 
theorize about it. In short, the conclusion reached by Miss Addams, as a 
result of her careful study of the questions with which her own experience 
has so well fitted her to deal, is that the evils in our social ethics will be 
remedied only as it becomes more democratic. 

GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 


Philesophy and Life and other Essays. By J. H. MutRweap, M.A. 

London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1902.—pp. 274. 

The essays composing this volume have already been given to the public 
in the form of lectures before various societies, and with a few exceptions 
are now reprinted from different periodicals. 

The different papers of which the book is made up have the following 
titles : Philosophy and Life; Professor William Wallace; Robert Louis 
Stevenson's Philosophy of Life; Abstract and Political Ethics; What 
Imperialism Means ; The Science of Poor-Law Relief ; Modern Methods of 
Temperance Reform ; A Liberal Education ; Psychology and Education ; 
The Place of the Concept in Logical Doctrine ; The Goal of Knowledge ; 
Hypothesis ; Is Knowledge of Space a Priori? It will be seen that the 
greater number of these essays discuss subjects of practical ethics, while the 
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last four, which were read before the Aristotelian Society, are concerned 
with logical questions. 
GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 


Contributions to a Psychological Theory of Music. By PROFESSOR Max 
MEYER. University of Missouri Studies, Vol.I, No. I (1901).—pp. vi, 80. 
The author finds much to criticise in musical theories from the time of 

Zarlino to the present. The diatonic scale is little more than a dogma, the 

concepts of relationship and of the tonic stand in need of revision, and 

harmony, not melody, which is ‘‘the only essential of music,’’ has too 
often been made the basis of theory. The more important reforms that the 
author proposes are: (1) the introduction of the number 7 into the ratios 
which represent direct melodic relationships ; (2) the restriction of the (prim- 
ary) tonic to powers of 2; and (3) the revision of the ‘scale.’ The number 
7 deserves a place in musical relationships, because it ‘‘ has a similar psy- 
chological effect to the numbers 2, 3, and 5," upon which our present scale 
is based. The number 2—and not 3—is the (primary) tonic, since 2, wheh 
once heard in a melodic sequence, is desired at the close. ‘‘When one of 
two related tones is a pure power of 2, we wish to have this tone at the end 
of our succession of related tones, our melody."’ This is said to be not 
true for other numbers, To determine the correct theoretical basis upon 
which melodies are actually written, Meyer used the following method. 
He drew up, in a table, a ‘‘complete musical scale’ which contains the 
powers of 2, 3, 5, and 7, and their products, up to a certain convenient 
limit. This scale shows 29 relationships within the octave. It provides 
that each of the twelve tones—except the third—in the even-tempered 
octave shall be represented by either two or three intonations—-. g., the 
tone of 640 vibrations (the seventh octave of 5) may receive the intonation 

648, 7. e., the third octave of the fourth power of 3 (3* * 8 = 648), or the 

intonation 630, #. ¢., the first octave of the product of 5 and 7 into the 





second power of three (3? xX 5 X 7 K 2= 630). By sounding 
reed organ constructed for the purpose—these different rntonations, 


upon a 


Meyer decided which sequence gives the greatest zsthetic satisfaction. A 
large number of melodies were worked through, and the results—the in- 
tonations chosen—were found to agree with the author's theory of relation- 
ship. The interval c-/, to take an instance, is represented in current theory 
by the ratio 3:4. But this ratio makes fa tonic (2"), in Meyer's sense. 
Thus it obviously is not in the key of ¢c. Meyerchanges the ratio in ques- 
tion to 16:21, in order to bring the tonic on ¢ (2*). Now the test with the 
organ gives a decided preference (in a certain melody) to the / which has 
the intonation 21. With the intonation 4, on the other hand, ‘‘the hearer 
has an impression similar to that experienced when he looks at a painting 
totally misdrawn."’ 

Professor Meyer's method is to be welcomed, because it illustrates the 
possibility of experimental control of zsthetic judgments passed on tonal 
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intervals. But, as the author has carried it out, it has serious limitations. 
(1) The method needs many observers and many observations. Meyer's 
observations were all made by himself. They stand in need of objective 
control. (2) The inference from the judgment of the observer to the in- 
tention of the composer, in the matter of intonation, is hardly justifiable ; 
especially where the composer has written under the domination of the 
present system of tempered tuning. 

The author takes an iconoclastic attitude toward what he terms, with 
some impatience, the ‘‘old theory,’’ and he does not always show a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the work of his predecessors. The ‘ Contributions’ 
but they will, nevertheless, 


’ 


will surely demand revision and modification ; 
as they now stand, do good in a region where tradition and the ifse dixit of 
the masters is too easily accepted as fact. In connection with the monograph, 
should be read Lipps’s competent criticism in the Zeitschrift fiir Psy- 
chologie (xxvii, 225). 


I, MADISON BENTLEY. 


The following books have also been received : 

Outlines of Psychology. By WILHELM WuNpT. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engel- 
mann ; New York, Gustav E. Stechert, 1902.—pp. iv, 390. $2.00. 

Personal Idealism: Philosophical Essays by Eight Members of the Unt- 
versity of Oxford. Edited by HENRY Sturt. London, Macmillan & 
Co., Limited ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902.—pp. ix, 393. 
10 Ss. 

The State. By DENTON J. SNIDER. St. Louis, Sigma Publishing Co., 
1902.—pp. 561. 

Development and Evolution. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN. New York, 

London, Macmillan & Co., Limited, 1902. 


The Macmillan Company ; 
—pp. xvi, 395. $2.60. 
The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. Lectures by CHARLES 
CARROLL Everkett. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, 

Macmillan & Co., Limited, 1902.—pp. xiii, 215. $1.25. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE. 
Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood & Sons, 1902.—pp. xiv, 
362. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. I]. London 
and Oxford, Williams & Norgate, 1902.—pp. iv, 240. Ios. 6d. 

The Economic Interpretation of History. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
New York, The Columbia University Press ; The Macmillan Company, 
Agents, 1902.—pp. ix, 166. $1.50. 

Nirvana. A Story of Buddhist Psychology. By PAuL Carus. Chicago, 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1902.—pp. 93. $0.60. 

The Religion of the Future. By Rev. SAMUEL WEIL. Boston, Arena 


Publishing Company, 1894.—pp. 267. $0.50. 
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Medical Inspection of Schools. By HomeR W. Z1IRKLE. [Investigations 
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Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory. Vol. X. New Haven, 
Conn., Yale University, 1902.—pp. 117. $1.00. 
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Studi Kantant. Par CARLO CANTONI. Pavia, 1902.—pp. 79. 
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Contro una teleologia fisiologica. Nota di EtroRe ReGALia. Firenze, 
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NOTES. 


We regret to announce the death of Professor Henry Augustus Pearson 
Torrey, of the University of Vermont. Professor Torrey was born in 
Beverley, Mass., January 8, 1837. He was graduated from the University 
of Vermont in 1858, and from the Union Theological Seminary in 1864. 
In 1868 he was elected to the Marsh Professorship of Philosophy in the 
University of Vermont, made vacant by the death of his distinguished 
uncle, Professor Joseph Torrey, and held the position until his death, which 
occurred on Sept. 13. He edited the 7heory of Fine Art, by Professor 
Joseph Torrey, published in 1874, and in 1892 published 7he Philosophy 
of Descartes, in extracts selected and translated from his writings. 

On August 16th, Professor Wundt was waited on by a committee of his 
former students who presented him, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, with a Festschrift containing about forty contributions from as 
many different hands, and making in all more than thirteen hundred pages. 
These contributions are published as volumes XIX and XX of the Philo- 
sophische Studien. 

G. W. T. Jones (Ph.D., Princeton) has been appointed Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Education at Heidelberg College, Ohio. 

Dr. George T. Paton has been appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Princeton University. 

Heinrich Maier, Professor Extraordinarius at Zurich, has been called to 
fill the chair left vacant at Tiibingen by the death of Professor Edmund 
Pfleiderer. 

Professor Hensel of Heidelberg has accepted a call to Erlangen where 
he will give courses on systematic philosophy. 

Professor Falckenberg, well known in this country as the author of the 
excellent History of Modern Philosophy, has resigned the editorship of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, which has been as- 
sumed by Professor Ludwig Busse of Kénigsberg. Professor Falckenberg, 
however, is still connected with the Zetéschrif/t as coéperating editor, Pro- 
fessors Volkelt of Leipzig and Siebeck of Giessen are also members of the 
editorial board. 

The first number of Zhe Hibbert Journal, a new quarterly issued 
under the sanction and with the support of the Hibbert Trustees, was pub- 
lished on October 1st. The announcement of the new journal states that it 
is to be devoted to Religion, Theology, and Philosophy, and that its sym- 
pathies will be mainly directed towards an affirmative view of the central 
verities of religion. It is edited by L. P. Jacks, with the assistance of G. 
Dawes Hicks and a distinguished editorial board. The publishers are Wil- 


liams & Norgate, London, and the yearly subscription price is ten shillings. 
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servation, and Discrimination; £. A. Kirkpatrick, A Genetic Study of 
Space Perception ; W.. 7. Sheldon, A Case of Psychical Causation? Eiiza- 
beth B. Potwin, Study of Early Memories ; Discussion and Reports; Psy- 
chological Literature ; New Books; Notes; Indexes. 


KANTSTUDIEN, VI, 4: A. Gallinger, Zum Streit iiber das Grundproblem 
der Ethik in der neuveren philosophischen Literatur; 2. Reininger, Das 
Causalproblem bei Hume und Kant; Charles Secrétan und seine Bezie- 
hungen zur Kantischen Philosophie ; Recensionen ; Selbstanzeigen ; Biblio- 
graphische Notizen ; Ein Fichtedenkmal. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, VII, 4: Benno Erdmann, 
Die psychologischen Grundlagen der Beziehungen zwischen Sprechen und 
Denken (Schluss); Jahresbericht; Bibliographie der gesamten philo- 
sophischen Literatur (1900) ; Namenregister. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XV, 11: W. Meijer, Wie 
sich Spinoza zu den Collegianten verheilt ; Cami//e Bos, Le Kantisme de 
Carlyle ; james Lindsay, Scholastic and Medieval Philosophy ; Z. 7how- 
verez. La 1V™ figure du syllogisme ; Jahresbericht. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXVII, 1 u. 2: C. Hess, Zur Kenntniss des Ablaufes der Erregung in 
Sehorgan ; Robert Saxinger, Ueber den Einfluss der Gefiihle auf die Vor- 
stellungsbewegung ; Marx Lodsien, Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber 
die Gediachtnissentwickelung bei Schulkindern ; Wilhelm Sternberg, Ge- 


schmacksempfindung eines Anencephalus ; /. Azesow u. R. Hahn, Ueber 


Geschmacksempfindungen im Kahlkopf ; Literaturbericht. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXVI, 10: A. Héffding, La base psychologique 
des jugements logiques (1* article); Z. Bray, Le beau dans la nature ; 
Recherches expérimentales ; Revue critique ; Analyses et comptes rendus. 


XXVI, 11: G. TZarde, La réalité sociale: M. Bernés, Individu et 
société ; H. Hiffding, La base psychologique des jugements logiques (2° 
et dern«r article); Notes et discussions; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
Revue de. périodiques étrangers. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, IX, 6: A. Fouillée, Les 
deux directions possibles dans l’enseignement de la philosophie et de son 
histoire ; V. Brochard, L’ éternité des Ames dans la philosophie de Spinoza ; 
C. Dunan, Les principes moraux du droit; A Landry, Quelques réflexions 
sur l'idée de justice distributive ; Etudes critiques ; Enseignement ; Tables 
des matiéres ; Supplément. 

RIVISTA FILOSOFICA, IV, 4: G. Allievo, La psicologia filosofica di 
fronte alle psicologia fenomenistica ; De Sar/o, Scienza e coscienza ; Ras- 
segna bibliografica ; Rassegna di riviste straniere ; Pro philosophia ; Notizie 
e pubblicazioni ; Necrologio ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri rice- 


vuti. 











NOTES. 
A FICHTE MONUMENT. 


At the suggestion of the philosophical society at Berlin, a committee 
has been formed for the purpose of erecting a memorial monument to 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Among the members of the committee are Pro- 
fessor A. Lasson (Handjérystr. 49, Friedenau) and Professor A. Déring 
(Bismarckstr., Gr. Lichterfelde), who are now ready to receive subscrip- 
tions. 


Ata conference held in New York on November 2d an organization 
was founded, to be known as the American Philosophical Association. It 
was decided to hold the first regular meeting for the reading and discussion 
of papers in New York during Easter week 1902. The following officers 
were elected. President, Professor J. E. Creighton (Cornell), Vice-Presi- 
dent Professor A. T. Ormond (Princeton), Secretary, Professor H. N. 
Gardiner (Smith College). These officers, together with Professors A. C. 
Armstrong (Wesleyan), G. M. Duncan (Yale), W. G. Everett (Brown), 
and J. G. Hibben (Princeton), constitute the executive committee. 


The American Psychological Association holds its tenth annual meeting 
in the University buildings at Chicago, Dec. 30, tg01-Jan. 2, 1902. The 
meetings of the Western Philosophical Association will also be held at the 
University of Chicago at the same time. 

We regret to learn that Professor Ernst Mach has been compelled to 
retire from his chair at Vienna on account of ill-health. 


A new review, entitled Annalen der Naturphilosophie, has lately ap- 
peared under the editorship of the well-known physical chemist, Professor 
W. Ostwald of Leipzig. The Anna/en proposes to deal with the philosophy 
of the sciences, including general questions of the theory of knowledge and 
of scientific methodology. Among those who will collaborate with the dis- 
tinguished editor are Mach (Vienna), Biitschli (Heidelberg), Ratzel (Leip- 
zig), J. Loeb (Chicago), Delbriick (Jena), Volkmann (Kénigsberg), and 
Biicher (Leipzig). 

We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical journals : 

MinpD, No. 40: F. H. Bradley, Some Remarks on Conation; 7. Love- 
day, Theories of Mental Activity (I); Z£. B. McGilvary, ‘‘ The Eternal 
Consciousness’; G. Spiller, The Dynamics of Attention ; Critical Notices ; 
New Books ; Philosophical Periodicals ; Note : Mind Association. 

THe PsycHOLoGicaL Review, VIII, 6: £. LZ. Thorndike and R. S. 


Woodworth, The Influence of Improvement in One Mental Function upon 
the Efficiency of Other Functions: III. Functions involving Attention, Ob- 
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portrayal and explanations of the English-speaking races as leaders in the world’s 
progress is keen and strong, its general survey of the course of civilisation is re- 
Jreshing.”’—TRANSCRIPT, Boston. 


LANE. The Level of Social Motion. An Inquiry into the Future Condi- 
tions of Human Society. By MicHAgL A. LANE, author of “Great Phi- 
losophers.”’ Cloth, $2.00 met ; postage, 13 cents. 


MERCIER. Psychology, Normal and Morbid. By Cuarves A. Mercier, 
M.B., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Insanity at the Westminster Hospital 
Medical School and at the London Medical School for Women; Author of 
“ The Nervous System and the Mind,” “ Sanity and Insanity,” etc. 

164-518 p. 8vo, cl., met, $4.00; postage, 24 cents. 


MUIRHEAD. Philosophy and Life and Other Essays. By J. H. Murr- 
HEAD, M.A., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University o 
Birmingham. 274 p., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ROYCE. The World and the Individual. Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Aberdeen. By Jos1AnH Royce, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
the History of Philosophy, Harvard University. Nature, Man and the 
Moral Order, Second Series. Cloth, $2.25 #e¢; postage 15 cents. 

The Gifford Lectures Previously /ssued. 


—_—The Four Historical Conceptions of Being. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.00 sez. 
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Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology 


Edited by JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D, Hon. D.Sc. Oxon., Hon. LL.D, 
Glasgow ; Stuart Professor, Princeton University; with an international body 
of collaborators. In 3 vols. Large 8vo. Each, $5.00 m<7¢. 

Vols. I. and II. Mow Ready.—Vol. III., containing Dr. RAND's “ Biblio- 
graphies,’’ /n Preparation. 

This work has been in preparation tor several years. The writers comprise 
many of the leading scholars both in philosophy and science at home and abroad. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin has associated with himself a board of Consulting Editors for each of 
the languages, English, German, French and Italian. The work may be described as a 
Dictionary with Encyclopedic Features. It is also a Dictionary of Science as well as 
of Philosophy, since it inclydes the principal terms of the Physical, Natural and Moral 
Sciences. Equal pains have been taken with the terms in all the positive sciences, 
so that the work will, it is hoped, be of value to scientific men generally. Such 
departments as biology, in which remarkable advances have been made in recent 
years, have been given much space, and the topics and recommendations as to ter- 
minology have been committed to the very highest authorities. 


The Development of English Thought 


A STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 
By SIMON N. PATTEN 


Professor of Political Economy at the University of Pennsylvania 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 
“ A work that places every student of the subject under obligations to the author 
. a mine of information concerning the progress of popular government, and 
the mass of material is so admirably classified that it is invaluable for reference, be 
sides being of very great general interest.”— Book Reviews. 


A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy 


By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, Ph.D. 
Fellow in Philosophy in the University of Chicago 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 

This volume is an attempt to show how the problems of philosophy arise, and 
what are the most significant solutions that have peen given to them by modern 
thought. It thus aims to furnish a general survey which shall be useful to the stu- 
dent as an introduction to a philosophical training but is intended for the general 
reader as well. 


An Outline of Philosophy 


With Nores, HIsTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 


By JOHN WATSON, LL.D. 
Queen's University, Kingston, Canada, Author of “ Kant and His English Critics,” et 
Second Edition. Cloth, 12mo, $2.25 xet. 
The first edition of this work was published under the title of « Comte, Mill and 
Spencer; an Outline of Philosophy.” The call for a second edition has been an- 
swered by the author with a completely revised and partially rewritten text. 
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Cornell Studies in Philosophy 





Under the above title a series of monograph studies will be 
published from time to time as representative of the work done 
in the philosophical departments of Cornell University. These 
monographs will be issued under the general editorial super- 
vision of Professors Creighton, McGilvary, and Hammond, and 
will be composed of certain theses which have been accepted for 
the Doctor’s degree at Cornell University, and in some cases of 
more prolonged studies which have been carried on by graduates 


of the Sage School of Philosophy. 





The following numbers have already been issued :— 


No.1. Some Problems of Lotze’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge. By Epwin Procror Rosins, late Scholar and 
Fellow of Cornell University. With a biographical 
introduction by J. E. CreicGHTon.—pp. vii, 108. 75 
cents net. 

No. 2. Brahman: A Study of Indian Philosophy. 
By Hervey Dewitr Griswo pb, A.B., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, India.—pp. viii, 89. 75 cents net. 

No. 3. The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By 


Grace Neat Dotson, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Wells College.—pp. 110. Price 75 cents net. 


No. 4. The Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics. 
By Vipa F. Moore, M.S., Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 


losophy in Elmira College. 





PUBLISHED BY 
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NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 
PROFESSOR A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 


I 


BERKELEY. 


** PHILOSOPHICAL CLAssics FOR ENGLISH Reapers.” With Portrait. Crown 

Svo, 3s. 6d. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“* This admirable study of a great subject first appeared ir. 18$1 and has been 
carefully revised and in part recast for the present edition.” — Guardian. 

“It gives the work in an amended form, which cannot but increase its reputa- 
tion.’’ —Scotsman. 

“‘A model of what such a work should be.’’—Ziverfool Courier. 

II. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEIS/S1. 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE GiIrFORD LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH IN 1894-96. Second Edition, Amended. Post 
8vo, 6s. 6d. met. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** These lectures, as a continuous piece of reasoning, form a notable contribution 
to philosophical and religious thought.’’—Quarterly Keview. 

** These lectures form unquestionably one of the finest products of the Gifford 
Trust,’’—Avsheneum. 

** These lectures present a very striking exposition of the basis of natural theol- 
ogy in the widest sense of the term.’’— 7imes. 


**A work which must take a high place in the apologetical literature of the cen 
tury. No more impressive afo/ogia for religion has appeared in our time.’’— Guay 
dian. 


*« The learned editor of the best existing editions of both ‘Berkeley’ and ‘Locke’ 
has, in these lectures, discussed the great problem of the universe with wonderful 
freshness, vigor, and insight.’’—Dazly News. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


By ARTHUR KENYON Rocers, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Butler College. 
Author of ‘‘ A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy, etc. 


Cloth. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net; postage 20 cts. 





EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY, AND OTHER ESSAYs. 
By Otro PrLerperer, D.D., University of Berlin. Edited by ORELLO Cone. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00 


** A wonderful blending of different lines of thought and knowledge into state- 
ments refreshingly sane and complete.’’—Christian Register. 
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MOST RECENT ISSUES 
A Source Book in the History of Education for the 


Greek and Roman Period 


By PAut Monroe, Ph.D., Arofessor of the History of Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Cloth. $2.26 net ; Postage 16 cts. 

The need for such a volume i¢ the greater from the fact that few cf the exieting histories of edu- 

ation in English are written from the sources, and those few are not ordinarily om by the students, 
be mg limi as they are to specta) patinds. 


American History Told by y Contemporaries 


By ALSERT BusHnett Hart, Prefessom ef History in Harvard University. 

Cloth, Svo. 4vols. Each $2.00 net 

Vol. L.. Era oF CoLonrzATIoN 1493-1689). Vol. Il. BuILDING oF THE Rez 

PUBLIC (1689-1783). Vol. ILI. NaTIonaL EXPANSION (1733-1845). Vol. IV. 
WELDING THE NATION 1845-1901). 

Vol. TV. includes two main subjects: the causes and of the Civil War; and the political 

and diplomatic problems of the last quarter century, the Spanish War and the new territory. 





Words and Their Ways in English Speech 


By James Grapstreet Greenouan, A.B., Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University, and GEORGE LYMAN KITTRIDGE, A.M., /refessor of English 
in darvard University. Cloth, Home, $1.25 net; Postage I7 cts. 
This is a exposition of the most important and tendencies in the history and 

development of English words and their meani The treatment is nottechnical. The author's 

purpase is to pom the thousand ee whic intelligent persons who are not linguistic scholar 
continually asking with regard 2e their mother feen.scmed 


Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home 


By Samuel T. DUTTON, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mass. Cloth, $125 


The Meaning of Education and Other Essays and Addresses 
By NionoLtas MurRRAY BUTLER, Columbia Dutocrsity. Cloth, $1.00 


The Development of the Child 


By NATHAN Oppent:.cim, M.D., Attending Physician to the Chiliren’s Dept., Mt. 
Sinai Hozpital Dispensary Cloth, $1.25 net 


ge 


The Care of the Child in Health 


By Dr. OreenHemm. A companion to “ The Development of the Child,” « The 
Medical Diseases of Childhood,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.26 


The Study of Children and Their School Training 


By Dr. FRANCIS WARNER, Amthor of ‘The Growth and Means of Training of 
the Mental Faculty.” Cloth, $1.00 net 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Nervous System of the Child 


Irs GRowTH AND HEALTH IN EDUCATION, Cloth, !2mo, $!.00 net 


Education of the Central Nervous System 


A Study of Foundations, Especially of Sensory and Motor Training. $1.00 net 
By Reuvsen Post HALLEOK, Warmilian's Manmals for Teachers, 
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